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Example of Erosion in Bryce Canyon 


Virginia Education Association Official Tour for 1940 





Partial Itinerary 


All Expense Costs $275 Up ; Lv. All points in Virginia—Sat. 
; a Jad June 29. 
The all-expense costs cover a te Ar. Cincinnati, Ohio—N&W Ry., 
every item of necessary ex ‘ 4, 7:45 am—Sun. June 30. 
inabiatinn First Class canna wal oD ; ia Ar. Chicago, Ill—Penna. R.R., 
g ' ; 3:30 pm—-Sun. June 30. 


Pullman fares, hotels, sightseeing | WB.) AV = Ar. Milwaukee, Wis.—C.M.St.P.& 
and motor tours, transfers and . ae Ge P., 5:05 pm—Sun. June 30. 
tips. All meals are included ex- ; in ileal tin Wii we 


cept while in Milwaukee attend- a , shall go directly to Hotel Plank- 
ing the convention. The Tour AY a inton, one of the City’s fine hotels. 
will consume twenty-one days, 23 Rooms with twin beds and bath, 


two to a room will be provided. 
from June 30 to July 19. The National Education Associa- 


tion will be in session from June 
30 to July 4. 


Royal Gorge as Seen from 


D. & R. G. W. R.R. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST NATURAL WONDERS 


Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Great Salt Lake, Bryce Canyon, Zion National Park, 
Kaibab National Forest, Cedar Breaks 
National Monument. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. . 


ON THE USE OF THE INCREASED 
STATE FUNDS 


Word has just been received that under the budget 
presented in one Virginia county, teachers will re- 
ceive no increase in salaries for the next session, but 
that the increase in the State appropriation of $50.00 
per teaching unit will be used to employ additional 
personnel for special services. 

We believe that no one will question the fact 
that it was the intention of the General Assembly 
that the additional funds appropriated for disburse- 
ment to the counties and cities should be used to 
increase teachers’ salaries. Apparently the bill is 
so drawn that it is possible to use the additional 
funds either to increase the salaries of existing teach- 
ers or to employ additional teachers. It seems to 
us, however, that in order to justify the failure to in- 
crease existing salaries, a case would have to be 
made out for the adequacy of the present salaries 
and for the inability of the local school division 
to provide from other sources the needed additions 
to the staff. 

In the county in question, the average salaries for 
white teachers are below $800.00 a year and the 
average salaries for negro teachers below $550.00 
a year. This, in a county where living costs are 
relatively high, can hardly be called adequate. In 
this county, the average class size approaches thirty- 
five. It is quite likely, therefore, that there is a need 
for adding to the number of teachers in order to 
decrease the teacher load or to provide needed serv- 
ices. We cannot think, however, that these needs 
outweigh the need of increasing salaries in a county 
where salaries are so low. Moreover, there is every 
reason to believe that the county in question could 
provide the additional services if it felt the need 
to do so. 

In this county, the average increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries, made possible for the coming year by 
the increased State appropriation, would average 
about $42.00. It is our belief that the improvement 
in the morale of the teaching staff that would result 
from increasing teachers’ salaries would add more 
to the instruction than could be 
secured by any other way of expending this money. 

Fortunately, there is evidence that most of the 
counties and cities of the State will use the increased 
State appropriation for increasing the salaries of 


effectiveness of 


teachers now employed. It is our hope that the 
report in regard to the county referred to above is 
erroneous and that this county also will find it 


possible to grant deserved salary increases. 





LOW IN EXPENDITURE—HIGH IN 
ACHIEVEMENT 

In spite of inadequate financial support, Virginia 
has made notable progress in the extension and 
equalization of educational opportunity within the 
past several years. Those who have had an oppor 
tunity to compare the operation of Virginia’s school 
system with that of other states have long been con 
vinced that Virginia’s achievement is far better than 
one might expect from the expenditure made. Tables 
compiled by the Wisconsin Education Association 
from preliminary data available through the courtesy 
of the United States Office of Education furnish 
evidence to support this belief. 

The table below gives Virginia’s rank among 
the forty-eight states in certain selected items for 
the school year 1937-38: 


ITEM RANK 

Total yearly cost per pupil enrolled__...... 40 
Current expense per pupil in average daily 

SIDE: cccnsconecitinnlnninaionn 4] 
Cost per day for each pupil in average daily 

I nnmnndeninnlenwnenes 43 
Average salaries of all teachers, supervisors, 

ee 37 


Number of days in school year_-..-------- 31 
Per cent of enrollment in average daily attend- 


ee a a ee See 33 
Per cent of total school enrollment in high 

CE a Oe 35 
Per cent of school expenditure devoted to 


salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals 18 
According to the report cited above, Virginia 
spends twenty-four cents per day for each pupil 
in average daily attendance. The comparative cost 
for other states ranges from twenty cents per day 
in Arkansas and Mississippi to eighty-three cents 
per day in New York. Only five states are educating 
their children at a smaller cost per day than is 
Virginia; and, of these, three spend within one 
cent per day of the amount spent by Virginia. 
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Fortunately, Virginia spends 61.7% of the money 
available for salaries for teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, whereas, in other states the proportion 
spent for this purpose ranges from 36.6% in Mis- 
sissippi to 71.7% in West Virginia. The relatively 
high rank in the per cent of school expenditures 
devoted to instructional purposes is a tribute to school 
management in Virginia and, no doubt, accounts 
in part for the fact that the holding power of the 
schools as represented by the per cent of enrollment 
in average daily attendance and the per cent of 
total school enrollment in high schools is signifi- 
cantly better than in most other states where the 
expenditure is comparable. 

The good use which has been made of school 
funds in Virginia is the best guarantee that any in- 
crease granted to schools will be used effectively. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ABLY STAFFED 

Anyone who will take the trouble to consult with 
the various department heads and their assistants in 
the State Department of Education will be impressed 
with their enthusiasm and their desire to strengthen 
the educational system at every possible point. He 
will discover, too, that these directors and supervisors 
not only know their particular jobs but have a broad 
grasp of the entire situation affecting education in 
Virginia. Morever, he will find as he observes their 
work that they are men and women of high ability 
and of unflagging industry. 

These directors and supervisors belong to no single 
school of thought, but they are united by a strong 
personal loyalty to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and by a firm belief in the educational 
philosophy for which he stands. They follow his 
leadership in the conviction that it will lead Virginia 
forward. Virginia owes much, and will owe more 
in the years to come, to this group of hard working, 
able, conscientious, forward-looking public servants 
in our State Department of Education. 





SECURING GOOD TEACHERS 

As we labor to increase the amounts available for 
instruction and to inaugurate salary schedules ade- 
quate to attract capable teachers, we should labor 
also to improve practices in the employment, reten- 
tion, and promotion of teachers. Unless this is done, 
there is a danger that Virginia will not receive full 
returns from the increased expenditure. 

That Virginia is now receiving such effective edu- 
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cation for the relatively small amount expended is 
due in no small measure to the fact that under Vir- 
ginia law teachers are appointed by school boards 
only upon recommendation of division superin- 
tendents of schools and that division superintendents 
of schools have made their recommendations so 
largely upon a professional basis and without regard 
to political and other extraneous considerations. 
Nevertheless, local pressure in some places has led to 
practices which are not based on consideration of ef- 
fectiveness of instruction. One example of this is the 
practice of employing local girls even when their 
qualifications are not so good as those of other ap- 
plicants. 

We must constantly be alert to improve practices in 
appointment so as to make effectiveness of instruc- 
tion the primary criterion in the employment and 
promotion of teachers. The VirGINIA JOURNAL hopes 
to be able to present during the next session a dis- 
cussion of good practices in the appointment of 
teachers from the standpoint of superintendents, 
school board members, and teachers. 
DEPARTMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 
TO BE CHANGED 

It has been the practice of the JouRNAL to set aside 
a section for each of the following departments: 
Elementary Education, Rural Education, and Sec- 
ondary School Principles. The editors of these de- 
partments have rendered an indispensable service in 
securing pertinent and valuable material for publica- 
tion. On the other hand, the segregation of articles 
in departmental sections has had some tendency to 
discourage the general reading of the JouRNAL that 
we believe desirable. The Editorial Board has, 
therefore, agreed to discontinue these departmental 
sections for next session. This step has been taken 
with the full approval of the editors and depart- 
ments concerned and with the assurance that aid in 
securing desirable material for the JouRNAL will be 
continued. 

The editor of the JouRNAL desires to express his 
appreciation to the entire Editorial Board and to the 
editors of the several departments, Mrs. Leslie Fox 
Keyser, Dr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, and L. F. Addington, 
for the splendid help they have given him during 
his first year. Gratitude is due also to Mrs. 
Josephine N. Howdershell, Publicity Director for the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, and to 


many supervisors, principals, and superintendents 
for their help. 
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The Nature of War and the Need 
of an Understanding of Its Causes 


INCE 1900, or within the last third of a cen- 
tury, there has been a world-wide uneasiness 
and fearful expectancy on a scale that has never 
The decade before the 
World War, with its rapidly developing national and 
international crises, witnessed perhaps the greatest 
unrest the world had ever known up to that time. 
Statesmen and seers everywhere felt that something 


been equaled in the past. 


momentous was about to happen, but no one knew 
just what. Only now are we beginning to interpret 
what was imminent. The recent Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in Russia, the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, the end of the era of isolation, the 
present world-wide period of depression and repudia- 
tion of principles and agreements formerly held 
sacred, civil war and great armaments in Europe are 
successive links in a great disturbing revolutionary 
movement in the long fight of the peoples of the earth 
for liberty, freedom from oppression, and for self- 
expression. They are but the latest powerful links in 
a mighty chain of which the English Revolutions of 
1642 and 1688, the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, and the first Industrial Revolution were 
the first links; and men will see perhaps, as never 
before, that the French Revolution, beginning in 
1789, with the single exception of the present era of 
conflict, will prove from the social and political stand- 
point to be the most tremendous event of modern 
times, as the Industrial Revolution is the most im- 
portant economically. 

Many of the best interpreters of modern civiliza- 
tion are in agreement that if there is one thing above 
all else that the study of history teaches it is that 
there is some fundamental continuity in human 
events and purposes, and that man’s true progress is 
through evolution, or slow, gradual development. 
The revolutions referred to above, sudden and com- 
plete as they seem to be, are but a few of the many 
evidences and examples of this fact. It is equally 
true that the revolutions of the people never go back- 
ward, untimately; every one, taken in its proper re- 
lationships, spells progress in the end. In this truth 
is to be found the explanation of the fundamental 
issues of war and peace. We should, therefore, for 


R. E. SWINDLER 
University of Virginia 


example, keep our faith in democratic Russia, despite 
the present course of the Bolshevists, for, like France, 
she will recover finally from her period of anarchy, 
extreme radicalism and severe trial—her deception 
and spoliation by Czaristic White Russian and Ger- 
man perfidy, as well as by communism—and will 
emerge essentially sound and democratic in the end, 
although it may be generations before she has fully 
recovered. The very means of oppression, such as 
absolute monarchies, the “armed peace’’, extreme 
radicalism, and dictatorships, under which the na- 
tions have groaned, or are now staggering, with the 
selfish ambitions of rulers and of governing “cliques”, 
and often war itself—are but the means by which 
the people ultimately may rise. At a terrible cost, it 
is true; even at the price, it may be at times, of de- 
stroying the best elements and blood of a given 
civilization; yet, progress is always costly, and in its 
truest sense the survival of the fittest holds even unto 
the last. 

Whether recognizing this evolutionary principle or 
not, we know that there has been for more than a 
generation, and still is, among the most intelligent 
and best minds and classes everywhere a great cry 
and longing for world peace and security among men 
—not simply a cessation of military warfare but an 
era of peace for weary mankind, and this, despite the 
fact that Nazi and Facist youths and the young men 
of Japan are led to extol war and to attempt to 
exemplify it as the greatest of human virtues. This 
earnest desire for peace, however, is not to be con- 
fused with the present extremely radical and pacifist 
movements, which are wholly abortive and not in the 
interest of true representative democracy. 

Yet, despite the strength of this intelligent and 
earnest movement for peace, and despite all we have 
heard and have been taught in recent years concern- 
ing the desirability of peace and the end of warfare, 
we must learn, what the American people have been 
slow to learn hitherto, that there are times in the 
history of nations, even the most peace-loving among 
them, when, in order to enjoy peace, they must be 
prepared for war. It would be suicide for any great 
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nation or people of its own accord at the present 
time to act otherwise. One people, in its philan- 
thropic enthusiasm, cannot bring peace to the world, 
much less can any little group of peace advocates; 
nor can it guarantee its own peace. It cannot adopt 
a policy of peace and say it will have it whether 
other nations will or not. We should see this in our 
own experience now. 

How, then, can this view of preparedness be recon- 
ciled with the one that “armed peace” is one of the 
greatest causes and provocations of war, as indeed it 
is? The answer is, that only by a concert of nations, 
call it a League of Nations, or what you will, can 
world peace and disarmament be secured or main- 
tained, while without this concert war is normally to 
be expected. A Pan-American union for peace and 
progress in the arts of peace is a step, but only a 
step, in the right direction. 

It even means this (as many of us have insisted 
for years) that, instead of diminishing the chances 
of war, the anti-preparedness peace tendency may 
augment these chances, may invite conquest, or, as in 
the case of the United States, because of the aggres- 
sions of others, may be responsible indirectly for 
helping to drag an unwilling and unprepared people 
into war. There were several nations engaged in the 
World War that not only did they not want it and 
did nothing to cause it but did not expect it; yet, 
those least prepared have suffered most, War was 
thrust upon them; they had no choice. So, we see, 
the nations of the world are so close together and so 
interdependent in our day that one cannot have 
peace when others, for whatever reason, are deter- 
mined upon oppressive and aggressive war. And 
even more than in the World War (1914-18) an un- 
desired tragic fate has been that of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, aud Finland. 

Pity it is that more of us have not seen until now 
that this is true! And, because of this ignorance, we 
have allowed special privilege and the greed back of 
world conflict to have their way, though their foun- 
dation, as history shows, has always been laid in 
hypocritical presumption, in class privilege and self- 
ishness that have preyed upon the innocence and ig- 
norance of their unfortunate and less capable victims. 

The trouble with many of these peace advocates, 
now and before the World War, it seems to us who 
reason thus, has largely been this: they have ob- 
served particularly the effects and horrors of war 
but have done little along the practical line of study- 
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ing and understanding its underlying causes and pro- 
posing effective remedies. Not until the present cen- 
tury has there been anything like concerted serious 
action on the prevention of war; and still less gen- 
eral is the understanding of its true causes. 

Many people indeed declare useless any study of 
the causes of war. They would know nothing of the 
repulsive and “unclean thing”. With this view the 
writer cannot at all agree. It is but the part of blind 
fatalism, dangerous and utterly helpless in the face 
of most wars and of the world situation today. How 
are we to apply the remedy if we do not understand 
the causes of the conflict? As in the study of medi- 
cine and disease so in this field, the search for causes 
is no less indispensable than the search for remedies; 
and, certainly, the scientific and reasonable method 
of treatment requires that we find the causes, even 
specifically and in detail, before we apply the remedy. 
The failure to do this, the writer maintains, is just 
the reason why so much that has been said and at- 
tempted in the past has been fruitless and disappoint- 
ing. Men have not made a careful and systematic 
investigation into the causes of war. It is remark- 
able, for instance, how little space is given to the 
causes of war in our public school histories. Gen- 
erally speaking, they have been examined most 
superficially, have been strangely neglected. With 
one breath history instructors have been teaching that 
causes and results are more important than the wars 
themselves; but, in the next breath, they have been 
hurrying their classes on from the causes to the wars 
and their results. They have not carefully connected 
up the fundamental causes with the inevitable re- 
sults of the conflict. It is better not to know the 
names of battles and of leaders than not to under- 
stand, in some degree at least, why the armies are 
fighting. 

Those who oppose an extensive study of the causes 
of war because they think this study would increase 
the warlike spirit among the people from the mere 
thinking upon the subject have, to my way of think- 
ing, a most peculiar and illogical method of reason- 
ing. It is the people’s not knowing the causes of war 
that has often enabled their rulers to plunge them 
into conflicts and keep them there. This is true to 
some extent even at the present time as many of us 
know. The search for truth in this as in many other 
fields is dangerous only to the enemies or perverters 
of truth. An acquaintance with the causes of war, 
even modern conflicts in civilized countries as well 














as those of earlier and more “barbaric” times, can 
but lead the people to hate it more. When they see 
all the greed, the haughtiness, the selfishness, the 
misrepresentation, the presumption of monarchs, privi- 
leged classes, dictators, as well as the ignorance, mis- 
understanding, and honest differences among peoples 
that are back of war, as well as new horrors almost 
yearly appearing, they will certainly be greater lovers 
of peace and more intelligent workers for it. 

Moreover, painful as it may be to our sensibilities, 
it must be understood that there can be no real and 
lasting progress toward the peace we covet if we deny 
that there have been any benefits, and maintain that 
there are none to be derived, from war. Considering 
the actual situation and possibilities of the times, 
we must realize that the English, the French, and the 
American democracies rest on this foundation stone. 
In these situations, as well as in many others, fate so 
willed it, and we cannot change the fact, although 
we believe it is in the divine plan that some day wars 
shall cease from the earth. War has often rendered a 
great service in the past; and even today it must be 
seen that in the struggle for political and economic 
independence, for a higher culture and standard of 
living, or even for mere physical existence and com- 
fort, the necessities and ambitions of the strong are 
satisfied largely at the cost of the weak, and will re- 
main so until the weak, through some combined and 
universally respected union, can become strong. We 
say this “force’’ process should not be, Christianity 
and our finer instincts are trying to lead us away 
from it. Nevertheless, conflict is the physical law 
of nature, has all our past history as a race back 
of it, and is the “survival of the fittest”, one of the 
greatest of all biological laws. Emerson tells us that 
the student of history may become more reconciled to 
this “copious bloodshed of ages epast”—bloodshed 
often, too, in the name of the Prince of Peace—when 
he reflects that it is a temporary and preparatory 
state, age-long though it be, and has actively for- 
warded the culture of man. 

Nor is this any argument in favor of war as such 
today; it is only the recognition of the service of war 
in the past and an explanation of much of the con- 


flict of the present age. It is folly, it is a manifesta- 
tion of ignorance of the history of mankind’s de- 
velopment, to try to get away from or to ignore the 
benefits of wars in the past. They are the price 
man has paid for his civilization, whether they be 
against kings on their “divine-right” thrones, auto- 
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cratic governments, a mammon-greedy church or re- 
ligion, religious bigotry and intolerance, dictators, or 
whatnot. Terrible has been the conflagration of these 
wars; civilizations have been destroyed or greatly 
weakened by these conflicts, it is true, and are still 
in various stages of disintegration due to wars; yet, 


even more has civilization been preserved and gained 
else we could not have democracy and enlightenment 
today. 


Man’s normal condition throughout the ages, col- 
lectively speaking, almost up to the present, has been 
a State of warfare and strife. Through the countless 
ages of the past these wars have raged. From it all 
there has come an evolution into the present state of 
civilization and of the art and science of living; and 
our faith can but repeat, “As was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said, the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether’, if 
wars thus far have not been completely banished 
from the earth. In spite of the fact that they have 
taken the physically best in all ages, these conflicts 
have sifted humanity both physically and intellec- 
tually and have found the best for its leaders. War 
has brought different races and nations of the earth 
together, different civilizations and elements of cul- 
ture—at first to blows; but from blows to truce, to 
trade, to understanding, to inter-marriage, and finally 





peace. 


Considerations of this kind help to bring us to a 
true view of the nature, function, and results of war 
in the past. We become conscious of the fact that 
it has been mingled with eve:ything; that it is the 
subject of the greater part of historical treatment, if 
we take the human race as a whole and consider war 
in its wider implications; that it has been, until very 
recent times, the chief occupation or employment of 
the most conspicuous men in the world’s long his- 
tory; and that, in one form or another, it is the law 
of nature. With this view and this concept, we may 
study the causes of war intelligently, without preju- 
dice, and be better able in consequence to utilize the 
knowledge thus gained in applying it to the remedies 
and the “fight for peace”’. 


So, the relationship of the causes to the ends and 
results of war must never be lost sight of. Also, we 
must note the changing character, particularly the 
international and world-wide implications of war in 
these days, in contrast and in comparison with the 
past, if we are to interpret them wisely and safely. 
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Certainly, on the understanding of the severity of 
wars, on the degree to which they subject people and 
civilizations to wholesale destruction, on the feeling 
of the extent of their necessity, on the degree to which 
they wantonly violate the principles of civilized in- 
tercourse and outrage the sense of humanity—on 
these things will depend the opportunity of modifying 
their character and the probability of an evolution of 
an effective substitute for international conflict. 
“Civilized” warfare, as practiced in the present cen- 
tury, has become so horrible and some phases of it 
so utterly unjustifiable and unnecessary as to gen- 
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erate one of the most powerful reactionary influences 
against it. On the other hand, an understanding of 
the extent to which wars (from every human stand- 
point or reasoning ) have been inevitable, due to con- 
flicting vital interests and the lack of machinery for 
their prevention (and these things can be found only 
by a close study of their causes), is equally necessary 
as a basis for determining the character and limits of 
remedial measures. 

So, as a nation, we must learn to understand war 
and its causes if we are to understand and plan in- 
telligently for an era of peace as a substitute for war. 


An Experiment in Program Making 


HAT could we have for our school as- 
W eens That was continuously in my 

mind for three months. Why the special 
agitation? Our class was scheduled to give the as- 
sembly program for the entire school just seven days 
after the Christmas holiday and eleven days before 
the end of the semester. Various programs were 
thought of, only to be discarded. The logical thing 
to have would be something about our own “home 
town,” Lynchburg, past and present, which we were 
studying. Finally I thought maybe we could, in some 
way, show some pictures about Lynchburg in our 
school slide projector. I had never heard of anyone 
using anything but manufactured slides, but we 
might experiment. We did just that—drawing pic- 
tures on cellophane, tissue paper, etc., but none 
proved satisfactory. Just as we were ready to give 
up we thought of cutting pictures out of sealing tape 
and pasting them on glass. We tried this and it 
worked fine. How excited the children were! They 
decided what they would like to draw and “tell 
about”. Each pupil was given a piece of paper the 
size of our proposed slides. Practically every one 
drew his picture alone, crude though some of them 
were. A few had to be helped by other children. Of 
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course the teacher guided them and made suggestions 
when necessary, 

We had got much information and numerous pic- 
tures which helped to stimulate the children to make 
their drawings. When the picture was the best the 
child could draw he got a piece of sealing tape on 
which he traced his own free hand drawing. Then 
he cut it out and together we pasted it on the slide. 
As we were doing this we discussed each picture thor- 
oughly and decided what each child should say about 
his picture when the slides would be shown at the 
assembly. The children then wrote their speeches 
which were corrected by the teacher. Afterwards 
they memorized them, and later they were rehearsed 
before the class and criticisms offered. 

We had correlated our history, geography, reading, 
language, art, music, dramatization, spelling, arith- 
metic, and writing in a very vital way. The children 
were quite enthusiastic about their work and derived 
much pleasure from doing it. It made them re- 
member the facts they had been learning, made 
“Lynchburg as it used to be” much more real than 
it would otherwise have been, and impressed upon 
them some interesting things they had never known 
about “The City of Seven Hills.” 





ruary 22-27. 





The American Association of School Administrators announced fol- 
lowing a meeting of its Executive Committee that Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, has been chosen for the organization’s 1941 convention to be held Feb- 
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Physical Education at Marion 


High School 


SHELBURN CARMACK 
Director, Physical Education 


The accent is on social values in a program offering a variety of sports. 


MODERN program of physical education is es- 
Aes a force for education. It provides 
an excellent laboratory to assist the individ- 
ual in a more adequate adjustment to environment 
and to promote organic vigor and health through 
motor activities. With these objectives in mind, a 
program of physical education was started at Marion. 
It has long been recognized that sports for high 
school students should have a threefold objective: 
First, they must develop and strengthen the body; 
second, they must develop and strengthen character 
by stress on the right habits of conduct (sportsman- 
ship); third, they must develop mental quickness 
in decision. Our modern times have added two other 
objectives; sports should develop a sane, healthy 
social attitude, and give the participant a healthful 
means of enjoying some of his leisure. 

We should focus more attention on the problem of 
instilling correct social attitudes in the shy, reserved, 
unsocial, or anti-social student. Many of these 
mentally unhealthy students are too inactive physi- 
cally and too much given to brooding and intro- 
spection. An active program of outdoor and indoor 
games, during which they have not time to think 
of self, has been found an important factor in the 
restoration of students of this type from timid and 
shrinking violets to a healthier and happier life. 

Modern sports must include a wide variety so that 
every student can find at least a few from which 
he or she develops a lasting enthusiasm. This is 
essential, if the games are to be carried over into adult 
leisure time activities. Thus the program must include 
those sports which have a definite socializing value. 
The greatest single change now taking place is that 
increasing importance is being attached to individ- 
ual, rather than to team games. ‘Tennis is con- 
stantly attracting a greater group of players. The 
same may be said of archery, badminton, horseshoes, 
pingpong, and shuffleboard. These recent additions 
are, in every instance, games that can be carried 
over into immediate after-school life, into adult 
life, and in many cases, even into old age. 


We have in our high school 210 girls and 190 
boys. For their physical education work, there is 
available one large gymnasium, three volleyballs, 
three volleyball nets, twelve badminton rackets, 
(volleyball nets are used), two dozen shuttles, twelve 
tennis rackets, two tennis nets, six handballs, three 
sets of horseshoes, two bows and twenty-four arrows, 
six basketballs, three footballs, six softball bats, 
twelve softballs, and two softball diamonds. 

The high school classes are sixty minutes long. 
Each pupil receives two periods per week in the 
gymnasium. The boys’ classes are held on Mondays 
and Wednesdays; the girls’ classes are held on Tues- 
days and Fridays, When they enroll, the pupils 
register for physical education just as they would 
for any other subject. We try to keep the classes 
as nearly equal in numbers as possible, or from 35 
to 40 pupils in each class. 
ized on the basis of grade in school; freshmen will 
be grouped together, etc. It has been found that 
the only way to have a really progressive program 
is to group the students in this manner. 

After the students have been grouped according 
to grade they are classified according to physical 
In other words, it is 


The classes are organ- 


development in a squad. 
merely a manner of equalizing the work of all in the 
fairest and safest possible way. After the squads 
have been assigned, each squad chooses its own 
leader. 

It is possible for each boy and girl to earn one- 
half credit a year; one full credit for two years. 
One credit in physical education is required for 
graduation. Students receive grades for their work 
as in academic subjects (A, B, C, D). These 
marks are based on attendance, deportment, effort, 
achievement, posture, hygiene, and ability. (Four 
unexcused absences in any group constitute a 
failure). We try to base our grades particularly on 
the achievement of each individual, not in com- 
parison with the others of the class but in comparison 
with his work. 

When a new sport is taken up, the classes are 
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given group instructions on fundamentals and rules 
after which each individual is coached as needed. 
The first five minutes of the period are used for 
dressing; the next forty-five minutes are used for 
instructions and for free and supervised play. The 
last ten minutes are given for taking showers and 
dressing. 

The attendance is checked by the squad captains 
and tabulated on individual attendance cards as 
follows: (A) absent; (N.D.) not dressed; (EX) 
excused; (T) tardy; (P.D.) partially dressed. There 
is space on the card for information such as period, 
homeroom, locker number, lock number, lock combi- 
nation, gym record, number of uniform. (This 
gives a way of checking, if a uniform is lost). 

Each student is assigned a separate wire basket 
in which all of the gym clothes are kept. Each 
student is issued a combination lock at the begin- 
ning of the school year, (these are the only locks 
allowed). Self-service lockers save the trouble of 
checking uniforms out at the beginning of the period 
and checking them back in at the end. A locker 
room chart is used for assigning locks and lockers. 
Lending of equipment to other students is dis- 
couraged. Students are especially requested not to 
exchange locks, share lockers with each other, or 
to tell lock combinations to others, 

Each student is required to take a shower after 
each class period and walk through a footbath which 
is a soft-rubber tub full of a solution of 5 per cent 
sodium hypochlorite. Towels are brought from 
home and marked with student’s 
must be changed one a week and uniforms laun- 
dered twice a month. 

Uniform gymnasium costumes are required and are 
furnished by the student. The boys must have blue 
(Tops are not required). 
We do not use the 


name. ‘Towels 


trunks. The girls must 
have a one-piece blue suit. 
bloomer style gym suit because the elastic has a 
tendency to become rotten from perspiration and 
the open style gives more freedom of movement. 
Students supply their own rubber-sole shoes. The 
boy’s uniform costs forty-seven cents; the girl’s suit 
costs seventy-three cents. The uniform must be of 
material that can be laundered, such as Indian head, 
pepperell suiting, everfast suiting, gingham, or ox- 
ford cloth. 


Excuses from physical education are granted on 


the recommendation of a physician and those who 
are excused are assigned to study halls. 


Temporary 
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and vocational excuses are granted by the high 
school principal. 

The following sports are given at Marion High 
School in the seasons indicated: 


Boys 
Fall Winter Spring 
Tag Basketball Softball 
Football Badminton Horseshoes 
Horseshoes Volleyball Tennis 
Girls 
Archery Badminton Archery 
Horseshoes Basketball Softball 
Tennis Volleyball Horseshoes 
Tennis 


One of the most prolific avenues for leisure outlet 
is found in the game of volleyball. This is because 
the two elemental problems ever present in the cur- 
riculum of sport activities—time and space—are 
largely solved in participation on this increasingly 
attractive and beneficial pastime. During the time 
set apart for play, all engaged are kept busier than 
in most other games. Then again, there is no definite 
age limit; volleyball can be played with safety from 
youth to old age. Eleven persons can play on a 
gridiron, while about fifteen volleyball courts may 
be erected on the same amount of space. Fifteen 
courts with the regular number of six members of 
a team would keep ninety persons busy. 

If attendance figures mean anything, if the num- 
ber of participants is significant, basketball has 
become the great American sport. Annually, more 
boys and girls play basketball than any other organ- 
ized game; more people attend basketball games than 
any other sports contest. Such figures as are avail- 
able indicate an annual attendance for baseball of 
30 million; for football, 40 million, for basketball, 
80 million, with more than 200,000 players partici- 
pating. 

In some respects, tennis is unique as a sport. 
It has speed, demand on physical reserve, and com- 
petitive appeal, but its wide adaptability makes it 
well suited to all degrees of skill, to all ages and 
to both sexes. It is an ideal co-recreational sport 
in which boys and girls may play with or against 
each other. While tennis is played mostly out-of- 
doors, it can be and is being played in-doors. As 
a corollary of this, it is an ideal carry-over sport. 
From these and other features, such as safety and 
it follows that the game fits 


economy of space, 
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admirably into the school physical education pro- 
gram. 

Granted that the participation in a wide field of 
sports is beneficial, what are the games best suited 
to the modern student when one considers the factors 
of adult carry-over, physical and character develop- 
ment, and mental hygiene? It is difficult to lay 
out an arbitrary program of sports for every high 
school. What might be suitable in southwest Vir- 
ginia might be wholly impracticable in northern Vir- 
ginia, where the winter is more severe and outdoor 
sports limited accordingly. 

Each instructor must adapt his or her program to 
the particular needs of the situation. However, 
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the following games are certainly worthy of con- 
sideration in any high school curricular or extra- 
curricular activities: Tennis, swimming, boating, 
fishing, golf, camping, iceskating, hiking, picnicking, 
horseshoes, badminton, table tennis, deck tennis, 
shuffleboard, archery, clog and tap, tumbling, tag 
football, basketball, volleyball, and softball. 

We have found that our program serves a pur- 
pose other than strictly physical education; that is, 
we find that by using small groups in special stunts 
and exhibitions not only the school but the depart- 
ment is brought before the public. Our experience 
has been that the public enjoys watching a type 
of entertainment with which it is unfamiliar. 





Education and Economic 


Well-Being 


The recent report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy proposes a program 
which should receive the careful attention of all 
thoughtful citizens. The Commission sets forth 
evidence to show that the right kind and amount 
of education tend to increase the production and 
to improve the use and distribution of economic 
goods and services, thereby increasing the national 
income. 

To secure the greatest economic effects of educa- 
tion, the Commission proposes: 

1. Expansion of the American school system to 
provide every child with a minimum of ten 
years’ schooling while increasing the average 
number of years’ schooling from ten to four- 
teen; 

2. Further development of carefully-planned voca- 
tional education, along with general education, 
to give more youth the necessary preparation 
for productive jobs; 

3. Provision of this education on an “effectively 
free” basis so that all youth can go as far 
in school or college as their talents permit. 


The Commission not only proposes that compul- 
sory attendance legislation should be revised in order 
to provide a minimum of ten years of schooling but 
it suggests that school attendance should continue 
for all pupils until society is prepared to offer suit- 


able employment. In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive, schoois would need not only to offer carefully- 
planned vocational courses but also to develop ade- 
quate programs of vocational guidance and place- 
ment. In Virginia scarcely more than a beginning 
has been made in this field. 

After noting that many of those who leave school 
at an early age do so for financial reasons, the 
Commission develops the thesis that society has the 
obligation to see that all children are able to attend 
school just as long as benefit can be derived from 
such schooling. This means that maintenance, trans- 
portation, books, and tuition must be furnished 
whenever necessary at public expense. 

Education and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy was written for the Educational Policies 
Commission by Dr. John K. Norton, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
During the three and a half years of preparation of 
this volume numerous economists and other experts 
were called upon to advise and assist the Commis- 
sion in reaching its conclusions and in formulating 
the policies outlined. 

Those who wish to build support for an adequate 
program of education can do no better than to see 
that this report is read by leading laymen in their 
communities. Copies may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for fifty cents each. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








Misunderstanding Ss 


ANY persons among conventional teachers 

and the general public allow themselves to 

condemn freely, without investigation, the 
work that goes on in the classrooms where the teach- 
ers are attempting to lead children in “‘purposeful” 
work. Misunderstandings are very evident in the 
careless remarks made by such commentators. Should 
teachers study such comments? A few of the more 
common misunderstandings are contrasted in this 
article with the actual beliefs of teachers doing pur- 
poseful work successfully. 

Doing What They Want To Do versus Definite 
Responsibility Accepted With Freedom To Act on 
Common Sense under Guidance. 

“Of course the modern teachers believe that a 
child should do what he wants to do,” one often hears 
a seemingly sensible and serious person say. I have 
tried to find the teacher they are talking about— 
“modern” or otherwise. In twenty years of search I 
have not succeeded. Have you ever met such a 
teacher ? 

Is there, however, something different in the school- 
rooms now from what such commentators as the one 
quoted knew in their childhood? Are they perhaps 
grossly misinterpreting something which they sense 
is different from their own school experiences ? 

The conventional school regimé has accustomed the 
public to a very formal routine of systematized fol- 
lowing and remembering of the words of an author 
and a teacher as these present the finished results of 
their thinking. In contrast to this, there now exist 
many classrooms in which the teacher seeks to guide 
the children in the process of finding worth-while 
jobs for themselves in relationship to challenges that 
come to them individuality. In these classrooms, the 
teachers confer with the children as the children seek 
varied ways of getting the work done effectively. 
They help the children to consider which is the best 
of the possible ways of proceeding in their particular 
situations. They arouse the children’s initiative in 
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going thoughtfully forward with the work. They 
help them to examine various consequences while at 
work so as to modify their processes if necessary 
while they are working. Can it be that, to the gen- 
eral public, such behavior looks like “doing what 
you want to do”? 

Obviously such behavior is not the familiar routine 
response to a pre-established order of detailed action. 
But such school work does imply very serious in- 
vestigation by each child, by the class, and by the 
teacher. It means good group thinking as they ac- 
cept the challenges that their living in home, school, 
community, and world present to them. 

To most people, “doing what you want to do” im- 
plies following the chance impulses of the moment 
without thought of consequences to others or to self 
later. Obviously those who use this phrase have 
not examined the type of work that is being advo- 
cated by the teacher who believes that the children 
learn best through developing under guidance what 
are to them purposeful activities, 

Interest versus “Interest.” 

The same type of complaint finds expression in 
varied forms. “The teacher makes so much point 
now of ‘interest’”, says the careless commentator, 
“children need to learn to do what ought to be done, 
not what they want to do.” 

The able teacher today does indeed seek to develop 
what she calls “interest”. What is this “interest” ? 
Much misunderstanding has arisen because the teach- 
er is using an old term with a new professional mean- 
ing. To the teacher, “interest” means the condition 
that the child is in when he has realized the value 
for himself of what he is about to do; when he has 
begun analyzing the possible results and has the 
various ways of working under consideration. The 
teacher means that the child is, in fact, beholding 
himself as moving forward with some degree of suc- 
cess toward a result that he considers worth-while. 
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The “interest” described by the teacher in the class 
is similar. It implies that the class has deliberately 
subjected its proposed activities and plans to the 
earnest criticism of the class, found them useful for 
the individual and the group and feasible in the 
given situation. The feeling that arises in the mem- 
bers as they proceed with their work is “interest”. 
This is very different from the “self-indulgence” 
with which careless talkers credit the children. 
Equally unjust is it to stamp such work as “‘license”’. 
Obviously in such classrooms, the typical atmosphere 
is not that of outward “obedience”’ to series of short, 
simple commands by the teacher. Such was the wait- 
ing quiet and ordered movement of the beautifully 
“disciplined” roomful of children during the youth- 
ful years of the present adults. There is now in the 
best classrooms responsibility to act wisely in the 
task, coupled with freedom to do as one’s common 
sense dictates in the situation, Children living in 
such an atmosphere judge for themselves when they 
need to go to another part of the room, when another 
book is needed, what materials to use, to whom to 
speak about a problem, when to share a bit of ac- 
complishment with a fellow worker, when to inject a 
joke, and even when to rest a bit. Such childern also 
hold themselves responsible for presenting on chal- 
lenge to the teacher, to the class, or to themselves, 
good reasons for any act they undertake. They con- 
tinue to work without watching the clock. They 
share. They help the weaker. They admire the 
stronger. They seek to contribute what they can. 
They feel responsible for seeing that good work is 
accomplished by the class and that each member 
gets an opportunity to do his best. 

Smashing The Old versus Searching for Values in 
Each Act Proposed Whether New or Old. 

Those of the public who carelessly say “they are 
out for smashing all the good which has been estab- 
lished” have evidently not investigated enough to 
see what is happening. Sincere searching for valuable 
results and for excellent ways of doing is taking the 
place of the blind obedience to established form of an 
earlier day. Any form—old established or newly 
proposed—must stand or fall on its power to give 
value to the growing human beings in the situation 
actually before them. When some established form 
cannot help in the situation being faced, it is merely 
not used until they come to a situation which needs it. 
The supposition is also present that the individuals 
will continue to read, study, confer, experiment, 
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modify ways of thinking and doing throughout the 
whole of their lives. In fact, that is the fundamental 
outcome sought in the good modern classroom. A 
growing power to make wise choices is regarded now 
as basic in the development of the individual. 

All Physical Manipulation versus Natural Use of 
Materials to Inspire, Challenge, and Give Oppor- 
tunity for Varied Experience. 

“Tt’s all physical manipulation at school these 
days, no intellectual work,” says the casual but well 
meaning citizen. It is true that one no longer, in the 
good classroom, sees children hour after hour read- 
ing the thoughtful conclusions of master minds and 
repeating the words to fix them for future recall. 
The old faith in the effectiveness of hearing and re- 
peating words has left the teachers. Moreover all 
thoughtful persons are now aware of the fact that the 
modern home with most of the work done elsewhere 
fails to give the children all the experiences with 
materials that they need before words can have mean- 
ings. 

The efforts in the classrooms are therefore directed 
toward helping children to use much material. There 
is made available many concrete detailed readable 
descriptions, many vivid pictures and diagrams, much 
plastic material for experimenting, and many oppor- 
tunities for observations and participation in the 
The 
children are led in analyzing their experiences until, 
for the children, thoughts emerge. Then they appre- 
ciate the statements of the master writers. 

This is very different from spending the time in 


processes of nature, industry, and business. 


repeating words read—the same words which all the 
other children have read immediately preceding the 
repetition. It means marshalling facts for considera- 
tion. It means inquiring into their completeness, 
their accuracy, and their pertinency. It means, there- 
fore, planning thoughtful ways of working alone, It 
implies working for power to think with a group of 
one’s fellows so that the class can puzzle out to- 
gether meanings involved in the problem under con- 
sideration. It means developing the power to choose 
rather than the tendency to accept whatever has been 
chosen for one by another. 

Nor does this interpretation mean that children 
will not manipulate materials. They will manipulate 
materials because by so doing they can sense for 
themselves difficulties involved. They will manipu- 
late to find for themselves answers to their questions. 
They will manipulate materials because the creative 

















impulses aroused by manipulation will lead to deeper 
thinking and more varied and unique expressions. 
All this will increase not decrease their genuine ex- 
periences with words. 

School “Discipline” versus Increasing Control 
from Within by the Individuals. 

“Discipline is absent,” says the critical one. “Chil- 
dren now have no proper respect for their teachers. 
There is no punishment for one’s misbehavior.” 

The “discipline” which the speaker wished to see 
has indeed largely disappeared. This type of dis- 
cipline, long admired, depended first mainly on the 
use of the rod and later on a substitution of “keeping 
in” and “giving demerits’. Such “discipline” is fast 
becoming less satisfactory to thoughtful teachers. 

A new discipline, though rarely referred to as 
“discipline”, has however taken the place of the 
old ‘discipline’, Its effect is readily observable in 
the classroom. Children confide in their teachers. 
They share with them their choicest plans, even their 
Why? 


reasonable persons with sincere intentions, who to 


secret hopes. Because they are treated as 
their own sorrow make mistakes every once in a 
while. They find themselves expected to face these 
mistakes honorably and to correct both the ill results 
and the poor ways as fast as they can. They think 
their teachers have good ideas and trust them for 
guidance although they perceive that adults make 
mistakes, They learn that other people need 
equal consideration as themselves through the steady 
consideration of what their group is asking of them. 
In this group, the teacher is the most inspired and 
and the member most 
In rarely occurring episodes 


too, 


most productive member 
thoughful of others. 
they see that definite force is in readiness for those 
few individuals who are unwilling or unable to 
face sincerely the effect of their actions on them- 
selves and on others. 

No Scholarship versus An Understanding Reached 
Gradually by the Learner Himself Concerning the 
Relationships of Ideas and Facts in the Various 
Fields of Human Culture. 

Let’s consider another familiar complaint. “The 
knowledge of school children remains now very frag- 
mentary,” says the commentator who has himself 
never tried to hold his own in a free discussion with 
an average child brought up in a good modern school. 
The commentator evidently believes himself well in- 
formed because he has seen some fragmentary periods 
of work by children attempting the newer ways of 
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working. He has, however, only conceived one kind 
of organization—the one through which he worked 
as a school child. He knows about the logical or- 
ganization that the teacher or the author of a text- 
book made. He knows how their outlines, when given 
him, held together for him what otherwise remained 
isolated facts. He knows that his thirty minute as- 
signment for each day was nicely fitted on to that 
which he had had the day before. He knows that 
quickly and mechanically each pupil in his day in 
each subject did the daily bit for each day. He re- 
calls how the teacher and the children gave a sigh of 
satisfaction for a little bit done just so. It was 
“definite” he feels. All this he fails to find in the 
modern classroom. Certainly, he is right; it is not 
there in the better schools. 

The absence of this familiar type of organization 
by no means indicates a lack of organization. Where 
is the organization in the good modern classroom ? 
It is in the thinking of the individual child. It is 
in the collective thinking of the class as they 
sciously seek conclusions together in discussions con- 
tinued for months, in which each and all are 
critical of the pertinency of the facts, ideas, 
plans proposed. What does this mean with regard to 
the systematic knowledge in arithmetic or geography ? 
Not that the teacher regulates which particular facts 
Rather it means that 


con- 


very 


and 


the child shall consider next. 
from many sources cooperatively selected the child 
must consider the fitness of the facts he attempts to 
use, and seek facts and ideas again and again until 
he finds those facts which satisfy the question, prob- 
lem, or practical situation with which he is dealing. 
As he thus meets situation after situation under the 
critical scrutiny of self, classmates, and teacher 
guide, he becomes familiar with many sources and 
learns how to make organization of thoughts for 
himself. Constantly without attempting specifically 
to remember, he is examining scholarly organizations; 
with these he is becoming acquainted through his 
own searchings and through his teacher’s guidance. 
Gradually as the years go by, the very concrete func- 
tional organizations that he makes to meet particular 
situations become in turn organized into the more 
abstract logical organization of the adult who has 
been through many experiences in a subject matter 
field, 
been found, by giving opportunity to the learner to 


This adult condition is best assured, it has 


seek facts, to compare, to contrast, to state generali- 
zations, and to reapply them into new situations. 
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Hence the wise teacher now rarely attempts to have 
the children memorize books. The wisdom of this is 
further obvious if one recalls how generally books 
still are in the form of series of summaries of the 
authors’ conclusions after half a lifetime or more of 
experiences in the field under consideration; the ex- 
periences which lead to the conclusions are omitted 
in very many sections of the books. 

No Homework versus Combining Self-Directed, 
Thoughtful Investigations in Home, School, and 
Community. 

There is one misunderstanding widely promoted 
by teachers who speak carelessly. Often one hears, 
“The modern school gives no homework.” This is 
indeed very true of the good schools if by “home- 
work” is meant that each child goes home from 
school in the afternoon with the same books as the 
other children in his school, that he may do the same 
prescribed exercises as the other children and recite 
them in the “recitation” period the next day. Such 
“homework” is rapidly disappearing. 

On the other hand, to contend that children have 
no homework because they do not have this particular 
kind of work at home is rather blind, too. The child 
under the able teacher today knows which particular 
skills he is trying to acquire at the moment, in read- 
ing, in writing, in speaking, and in figuring. He has 
very pointed practice material available, has even 
tests by which to measure his own progress, and 
knows when and how to get help which he needs. 
The teacher, in individual and small group confer- 
ences, checks steadily on his progress and partic- 
ularly attempts to keep him conscious of his needs 
and eager to become efficient. 

Furthermore, the child who at school is part of a 
class eagerly exploring some problem or undertaking 
some artistic expression of conclusions (such as 
writing a book, publishing a paper, giving a play, 
setting up a museum) frequently starts his homework 
by ransacking his home library or the town library, 
asking information from friend or parent or local 
leader, observing nature, or setting up an experiment 
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on the home yard, organizing his playmates in a 
dramatic performance, reading a whole library book, 
setting up a practice school, or something similar. 
He may not be reading his history text or even be in 
possession of that long-famed “reader’’, but he is not 
without “homework’’. He may not expect father to 
work his problems or mother to write his composition, 
but something is surely wrong in that home where 
the parents are not helping the child to hunt material, 
share experiences, go places, measure practice, dis- 
cuss questions, and enjoy the story, poem, picture, 
construction, or whatnot by which he is expressing 
his ideas. 

Little Training in Skills versus Surpassing the 
Norms on Scientific Tests. 

“Children don’t learn skills in these ‘new-fangled’ 
classes,” says one with a wise shake of his head. 
He believes he is honest, of course. But is he? He 
does not see children carrying the usual textbooks. 
Children love to go to school. They are busy about 
so many things. No dread of examinations is ex- 
pressed. They appear to be happily playing so fre- 
quently. Surely, thinks he, here is evidence. Yet how 
many adults who have made that remark have ever 
made a careful investigation of what children learn 
in the modern school ? 

The evidences are available in point scores on cold 
scientific tests. These scores show that children busy 
about purposeful activities can read and write and 
figure above the average accomplishment of the chil- 
dren who spend their time in the conventional school 
exercises. 

Moreover, the able teachers in the newer types of 
schools have available objective evidence by which 
they can demonstrate to the sincere inquirer what is 
happening to the children in their charge. Beyond 
the formal skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
in such realms as citizenship, workmanship and per- 
sonality, there is evidence of growth. 


Should the fair-minded person investigate the evi- 
dence before passing public judgment? 


_ 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








A Challenge To Reading 


CHALLENGE is both an invitation and a 
dare. I invite you to share a thrilling ex- 
perience; and I dare you to accept the in- 

vitation. If you find the routine of daily living 
either dull or hectic, if you seek an exciting thrill 
or a refreshing calm, accept these challenges. 
Re-read a book that you enjoyed more than fif- 
When you think back to the days 
of your early reading, a certain book will stand 
out in your mind. It may be Vanity Fair, Tom Saw- 
yer, or The Count of Monte Cristo. Whatever it 
is, re-read it. First loves are usually best loves. 
While you are re-reading this book, memories will 
You will remember the condi- 
tions under which it was first read; or you will 
remember the new hat you bought the day you 
finished the story. There are certain to be associa- 


teen years ago. 


come back to you. 


tions with that book; and in recalled experiences 
lies one of the greatest delights of reading. The 
room and the hat are not, perhaps, valid literary 
experiences; but they are associations, and from 
remembrances of this type will soon spring more 
legitimate literary associations. Many of us are 
experienced enough in reading to be able to call 
up associations which lie within the book itself. But 
practice helps. Meanwhile, there are few experiences 
more delightful than reading a much loved book. 
Read an old masterpiece that you have always 
wanted to read but never got around to. The 
sense of personal accomplishment that you are going 
to feel will, in itself, be enjoyable. It is always so 
satisfying to do something you have always wanted 
to do. You probably have, on paper or in your 
mind, a long list of books-to-be-read. Having post- 
poned the pleasure for so many years, you will enjoy 
But be sure to select a book that 
We constantly rush to 
the library to get the latest book; we tend to neglect 
the old and possibly better books. Reading an 


it more than ever. 
is at least fifty years old. 


LELAND SCHUBERT 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


older book slows us down. It makes us more gentle 
in our reading. Furthermore, the old book is pro- 
bably a good one. It is on your list because you 
have heard a lot about it, because someone recom- 
mended it, because you enjoyed the play or the movie, 
or simply because it’s one of those books. Somehow, 
in the rush of education, I missed a story that 
many critics call the finest American novel. I had 
read about it, knew what its weak and its strong 
points were, knew something of its history in litera- 
ture—but I had never read the book. A few weeks 
ago I took up The Scarlet Letter and read it. I can 
say in all honesty that I have never found a book as 
thrilling as this. I feel sorry for the person who 
has read everything: he can never have the expe- 
rience of reading a beloved old book for the first time. 

Read a volume of poetry. Not an anthology, but 
a volume containing the work of one man. It may 
be a slim contemporary book or a thick “collected 
works” of one of the old masters. Whatever the 
length, read as much as you can of one poet at a 
single sitting. Poetry is essentially personal, the 
expression of a man’s self. To know a man through 
his poetry is almost as good as knowing him in per- 
Read the poems for the music of the words 
and for the images of sound, color, and feeling that 
they arouse. There is more sheer delight in reading 
poetry—if you read it wisely—than in any other 
kind of reading. But there is one thing you must 
do: you must read it tenderly. However virile it 
may be, poetry is always fragile. Treat it as you 
would a little child. Read it tenderly; do not lead 
it, but let it lead you. Go along with it, hand in 
hand; do not push it or pull it. And, if you possibly 
can, read it aloud and at one sitting. 

Read a book on reading. Such a book will show 
The critic is an experienced 


son. 


you the way to go. 


reader who knows what to look for better than we do. 
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Though we may not agree with his ideas, at least he 
has ideas. In accepting or rejecting them, we can 
learn much about reading. Of the many books and 
essays on this subject two or three may be sug- 
gested. A sensible, matter-of-fact book on reading is 
C. Alphonso Smith’s What Can Literature Do for Me? 
A more imaginative and possibly more delightful 
book is Hugh Walpole’s little volume, Reading. But 
one of the finest of all is Ruskin’s essay, Sesame and 
Lilies. Read a book on reading; the least it can 
do fur you is to give you something to think about 
when you are not reading. 

Read politely. Few of us would be rude to our 
friends, would interrupt them when they are speak- 
ing, would make unreasonable demands on them, 


or would dispute every word they say to us. But 
how impolite we often are when we are reading. We 


forget that books, like people, have a right to their 
own opinions. Perhaps the soundest bit of advice 
one can give a reader is this: although your author 
is a human being and subject to error, the chances 
are that he knows what he is talking about. If 
you find that he does not, you have the right to 
attack him; but until you have finished listening 
to him, pay him the courtesy of attention and con- 
sideration. ‘The chances are that he is wiser than 
you are—at least in respect to the material included 
in the book. When you read, act like ladies and 
gentlemen. 

But the most important challenge of all is this: 
read actively, not passively. We have all heard 
of the old man who, when asked what he did during 
the long day, replied, “Sometimes I sit and think; 
simetimes I just sit.” In reading, just to sit is not 
enough. We must look and we must listen. We 
must cooperate with the author. Dull writers are bad 
enough, but dull readers are inexcusable. Reading 
is not a duty; it is a privilege. The old saying, 
“You get as much out of a thing as you put into it,” 
is never more true than it is in reading. 

To read actively, however, demands several things 
of us. None of us would be so foolish as to attempt 
Homer in the original Greek if we had no knowl- 
edge of the language. But we often attempt to 
read English literature with no knowledge of the 


It appears to be true that 


language of literature. 

understanding precedes 
certainly find true when we listen to a symphony or 
look at a painting. The more we know about music 


appreciation. This we 
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or painting, the more we get out of these arts. 
A knowledge, however scanty, of graphic composition 
adds much to the pleasure of viewing pictures. The 
ability to relate lines and masses to the total config- 
uration or to trace the sequence of color contributes 
much to the pleasure of going through a gallery of 
fine pictures. How much more we get out of a con- 
cert if we know a little something of the structure 
of a symphony or are able to trace the motifs of a 
fugue. Yet we constantly read literature with no 
knowledge of the metrical intricacies of a poem, 
without acquaintance with the structure of a novel. 
This is not to say that an uninformed person cannot 
enjoy novels and poems; it is only to stress the fact 
that some information regarding these matters makes 
reading much more enjoyable. With such informa- 
tion, we are able to contribute something to the 
work ourselves; we are not obliged merely to sit. 
When we do what the book wants us to do, when 
we revel in its joy or grieve in its sorrow, when we 
let it lead us, we are doing justice to it. Oddly 
We know that in 
order to see a picture we must look at it. We know 
that in order to hear a piece of music we must listen 
to it. We seldom realize, however, that in order to 
read a book we must not only follow the words but 
That is reading. It is an 


enough, few of us really read. 


we must look and listen. 
active process, not a passive one. 

So, there is the challenge. I dare you to read 
a book that you enjoyed many years ago, to read an 
old masterpiece for the first time, to read a book 
of poetry, to read a book on reading, to read politely, 
and above all to read actively. And I invite you to 
revel in the thrill of reading. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PREVENTORIUM 
FURNISHINGS CONTINUE 


Chase City High School Teachers, Mecklen- 
RSet net Pee ae Oe $5.00 

Buckhorn High School, Union Level, Meck- 
lenburg County 2.00 

Princess Anne Education Association ___-~_-_ 5.00 


Fauquier County Education Association ____ 10.00 
King George-Stafford Teachers Association. 40.20 
62.20 

Amount previously received ________--_-_- 434.71 
Total amount contributed to date____$496.91 
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What Isa Teacher? 


RE you a teacher? Many of us who have 
chosen the teaching profession call ourselves 
teachers, but when we stop to think it over, 

are we really in the right profession? 

A teacher must be one who can be inspired by 
childrens’ questions, enthusiasm, or interests. One 
cannot disregard the impulses that bubble out from 
children in many different forms. To know the 
child one must know his environment, his favorite 
activities, his peculiarities, and other individual 
characteristics. A teacher must love children. 

One must be patient, loving, kind, and firm at all 
times. Particularly is this true of a primary teacher 
when she receives the little beginners who come to 
school on the first day, eyes filled with wonder, faces 
bright with enthusiasm, curiosity, and sometimes a 
little frightened. Then we see the teacher go quietly 
about her task to arouse interest in learning. A few 
weeks later we would see an intelligent beam on 
every little face as it begins to read and express 
itself in play, song, reading, and various other ac- 
tivities. 

Many teachers are endowed with knowledge but 
are unable to impart or to communicate ideas. A 
teacher must be before she can teach. We all know 
excellent piano players who are unable to teach the 
art to others. Many failures are due possibly to the 
teacher’s inability to explain adequately the puzzling 
problems of the child. Teaching consists not only of 
imparting facts but also of training the ehild to 
acquire knowledge for himself and ways to test the 


MRS. PAULINE RITENOUR WILLIAMS 
Principal, Bluff City School, Bluff City 


validity of such information. 

A teacher has to maintain peace, harmony, and 
order at all times. Many times she acts as nurse, 
provider, counselor, comforter, and barber. In one 
instance a teacher was known to help settle a domes- 
tic quarrel between two patrons. Only can one per- 
tain to these virtues by keeping fit physically. If 
you lose your temper easily in the classroom, there is 
a cause for it. It may be your natural personality. 
You may be provoked or you may be ill. Personality 
dominates the classroom. Look back upon your own 
childhood days, and decide which teacher you liked 
best and the reason why. :Possibly it was because she 
was gentle, pretty, and sweet or possibly it was be- 
cause she was of the opposite nature—stern, firm and 
domineering. 

We strive to stamp lessons of self-restraint, in- 
tegrity, honor, and true nobility, Sometimes we must 
be most tactful of our methods or our purpose is 
defeated. Every true teacher leaves the stamp of his 
own personality and his pattern of behavior upon 
those entrusted to his care. Let us hope we are plan- 
ning the right personal impressions to be imprinted 
on each young life under our care. We cannot deal 
with all children in the same manner. This employs 
tactfulness, patience, and diligence. 

We have great opportunities, as do the children we 
teach. Are we making the most of our opportunities / 
We are in a profession for which we should be proud. 
Are we striving to make it better? Again I ask, 
What is a Teacher? 








The Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Education sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals and the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will be held July 6-10, 1940. 
tional information may be secured from the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Application blanks and addi- 
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The Use of Motion Pictures in the 
Classrooms of Clifton Forge and Virginia 


PAUL G. HOOK 
Moody School, Clifton Forge 


This article was secured through the Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Mrs. Josephine N. 


N old Chinese proverb says, “One picture is 
worth ten thousand words”. This might be 
overstating a fact. Yet, there are very few 

who will deny that films have a definite and most 
worth-while value in educating the child or adult. 

If an adult desires to know something of the archi- 
tecture, or the landscaping of gardens in the Old 
South, what would be better than to see “Suwanee 
River’? If the topic is race horses, “Kentucky” 
would provide the answer. The average individual 
will spend from twenty-five to thirty hours in read- 
ing Gone With the Wind, while the film can be 
viewed in slightly over four hours. In which in- 
stance do you think the greatest and most permanent 
impression of the scenes and characters are to be 
found? Twenty minutes spent in viewing a well 
made film on the topic, “Gathering and Reporting 
the News”, will produce a much clearer insight of 
the problem, especially the mechanical phases, than 
thirty hours spent in studying the problem in the 
Congressional Library. 

All agree that economy of time is needed if the 
many phases of the curriculum are to receive rea- 
sonable consideration. To what was considered the 
regular curriculum twenty-five years ago has been 
added: music, art, industrial arts, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, dramatics, safety, and many 
other topics. If the use of films, with same subjects 
or topics, can produce better results with a fraction 
of the time formerly used, it is incumbent on school 
people to give such a method serious thought. 

Definite experiments in evaluating the use of films 
for instruction have been carried on in several north- 
ern states. One such experiment in the teaching of 
history has been reported for Virginia. All the 


conclusions show the important value of using films. 

In November, 1938, the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals of the V. E. A. appointed a com- 
mittee with instructions to take steps toward organi- 
zation of a cooperative film library in Virginia so 


Howdershell, Publicity Chairman. 


that films would be made available to Virginia 
schools at a minimum cost. 

At the request of the committee, J. A. Rorer, of 
the University, sent a questionnaire to each division 
in the State. A summary of this survey showed 
27 divisions willing to enter a cooperative plan. 
The University felt it did not have sufficient funds to 
begin the plan for 1939-40. Recent press dispatches 
indicate the State Board of Education will add a 
Director of Visual Education July 1. Thus, it is 
hoped that Virginia schools will soon have this serv- 
ice. 

Under the auspices of the State Teachers College 
at Radford a cooperative film library composed of 
sixty Erpi teaching films has been established for use 
beginning September, 1940. These are to be used 
by thirty schools in that section which have con- 
tributed. 

Films have been used in Moody School for a pe- 
riod of four years. “The Chronicles of America” 
series, “Adventures of Peter Rabbit” and “Children 
of Holland” are rented films. All others are free 
except for transportation. About thirty films are 
used each semester. 

No one realizes better than the author that the 
ideal way to use films is to have local school boards 
own a large number of teaching films which can be 
correlated with subject matter and used exactly at 
the time requested by the teacher. However, this 
would mean a large capital outlay which Virginia 
would not make at present. Careful selection of the 
free films has provided a wealth of material for 
enrichment of the curriculum. This material has 
been particularly effective in social studies, nature 
study, manufacturing, health and safety in grades 
four to seven. 

The real function of instructional films is to 
supplement the instruction by providing enrichment 
in the program. 

One of the best means of evaluation of a teaching 
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device is to secure the honest opinion of able teachers 
who have used it. The following brief statements 
are most significant. 

Miss Cralle, grade 7A, presents her view of the 
use of films in teaching safety. 

“Our Safety study is based on the statement that 
‘accidents do not happen—they are caused’. Nothing 
presents more forcibly the foolhardiness of careless 
and dangerous practices than the visual experiences. 
Concrete examples of applied safety rules are shown 
in the proper setting—and the horrible results of not 
applying such rules impressed on the child’s mind. 
Acts, that in a discussion would be considered daring 
and exciting, show up as absurd and unnecessary. 
The visual experience appeals to the child’s sense of 
good judgment and fair play. I consider visual 
education of inestimable value in the teaching of 
Safety.” 

After having used films with social studies in 
grade 5A, Miss Watts states: 

“In the teaching of the social sciences I find that 
the film is a most important factor in that it makes 
the work both stimulating and interesting. It helps 
in equalizing the opportunity between dull and 
bright children and aids them in comprehending the 
facts that are not so well assembled in the textbooks. 
If pupils witness a film they grasp and retain more 
than by merely reading facts in print. 

“Our recent study of the Canadian provinces and 
territories was greatly stimulated by a film, in that 
it concerned the Canadian customs of living, the 
climatic effects upon industry, and the location of 
the principal ports and cities. The pupils enjoyed 
and willingly entered the discussion which followed. 
They were more interested in details and grasped 
facts of importance which were not previously men- 
tioned. 

“Personally, I feel that visual education is a most 
beneficial, stimulating, and economical factor in 
progressive education.” 

The value of films for use with a specific type of 
pupils is clearly shown by the viewpoint expressed 
by Mrs. McDonald, Grade 7A: 
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“The motion picture in the classroom has been 
especially beneficial to a group of seventh grade boys 
and girls this year. They are a retarded, over age 
group, for whom school has little appeal. I have 
found the pictures a decided stimulant to better 
work and better attendance. Vocational pictures, as, 
‘Work of the Red Cross Nurse’, ‘The Building of a 
Dam’, have created much interest and discussion. 
Visual education makes the classroom a happier 
place in which to live.” 

Miss Carson, grade 6A, used 
film, “The Development of Tro 
junction with a unit on transp on. 
ment is self-explanatory: 

“We outlined the unit in the usual form selecting 
general objectives and specific objectives. The film 
was used as an introduction to the unit. Since a 
tremendous amount of interest was aroused pupils 
entered into the discussion of plans with much zeal. 
Textbook, library, and other materials were provided. 
Excellent posters were made. An exhibit brought 
forth models, pictures, and plans of a unique nature. 
A second showing of the film offered an opportunity 
for careful study of certain phases of transporta- 
A third showing at the end of two weeks 


ie Erpi teaching 
tation,” in con- 
Her state- 


tion. 
se.ved as a summary. 

“T personally feel that by the use of the picture 
the pupils got more from that unit than any other 
one that has been developed in my class. Seeing a 
picture will interest a class more than anything I 
know. When the class is definitely interested, the 
teacher’s greatest problem is solved.” 

Those who are planning a motion picture program 
will find the Educational Film Catalog, H. H. Wilson 
Co. 1940, very helpful as a source book. How To 
Use the Educational Sound Film, by M. R. Brun- 
stetter, The University of Chicago Press, is an excel- 
lent aid. 

The motion picture is not a panacea for education. 
However, if properly used, it is believed the motion 
picture will prove to be one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to improvement of instruction and school life 
that has been found in recent years. 


LIST OF FREE FILMS 


(These films were secured from the sources indicated within the past two years.) 


TITLE REEL TYPE 
Speaking of Safety 1 
Learn and Live 1 
Once Upon a Time 1 
Horse Sense Is Horse Power 1 Sound—American 


SOURCE 


Silent—Films of Commerce, 212, 46th St., New York. 
Silent—U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sound—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 





TITLE 
Heedless Hurry, Needless Worry 
Sentinels of Safety 
Remember Jimmy 
Learn to Live 
Sounding the Alarm 
Why Not Live 
Carbon Monoxide 
South America Ancient and Modern 
Exploring the Coffee Continent 
Cuba, Island of Sugar 


Wild Company 

America Marching On 

Let’s Go America 

Frontiers of the Future 

Vintagers Festival in Palestine 

Lake Constance 

Baroque City of Dresden 

Bayreuth 

Bremen—City of Pied Piper 
Hamlen 

Berlin 

Five French Films 

New England Yesterday and Today 

Battling with the Huskies 

Canada’s Metropolis 

Story of Canadian Pine 

Cradle of Rivers 

Maritime Provinces 

Footsteps 

Bound to Last 

Brisling Fishing in a Norwegian 
Fjord 

Herring Fishing Off the Coast oj 
Norway 

Air Waves 

Television 

Home Defense 

The Eighty Years 

On to Washington 

The New Oregon Trail 

America Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow 

Drinking Health 

Rolling Down to Mezico 

George Washington's Virginia 

Colonial National Historical Park 

Richmond Under Three Flags 

Natural Bridge and Historic Lez- 
ington 

Red Cross to the Rescue 

Four Seasons of Japan 

The Great Mother 

Social Security for the Nation 

Modern Zeus 


of 


George Washington's Railroad 

Scenes from the World of Tomor- 
row 

Harvest of the Year 

Adventure Bound 

News in the Air 

American Way 

Anti-Freeze 

Safari on Wheels 

After Fifty Years 

Victoria 

Fifteen Minutes from Skyscrapers 


REEL 


1 


BS BS OO et ot et et Es 


~) 
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— 
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Sound—American 
Sound—Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


SouRcE 
Automobile Association, 
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Washington, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Silent—Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., 116 John St., New York. 
Sound—Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Sound—Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Sound—Wm. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Silent—U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Silent—Grade Line Publicity Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 


Silent—American Museum of Natural History, 
. New York. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘ 


St. Central 


Sound—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—National Industrial Council, 14 W. 94th St., New York. 
Silent—National Industrial Council, 14 W. 94th St., New York. 





Silent 


Sound—German 


Sound—German 
Sound—German 
Sound—German 


Sound—German 
Sound—German 


Railroads, 
Railroads, 
Railroads, 
Railroads, 


Railroads, 
Railroads, 


665 


665 


665 
665 


Fifth 
665 Fifth 
Fifth 
665 Fifth 


Fifth 
Fifth 


Ave., 


St., New 


at 
at 
at 


Ave., 
Ave., 
Ave., 531 
Ave., 53r 
Ave., 


at 
at 


53rd 


St., 
St. 
rd St., 
rd St., 
St., 


New 
New 
New 


New 
New 


Silent—The French Line, 1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Park, 


National Industrial Council, 14 W. 94th St., New York. 
at 53rd 
53rd 
53rd 


York. 
York. 
York. 
York. 


York. 
York. 


Sound—yY. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Silent—Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Service, New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 
Sound—Castle Films, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Sound—Castle Films, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Sound—National Industrial Council, 14 W. 94th St., New York. 


Silent—Films of Commerce Co., New York. 


Sound—Pan American 
Sound—Virginia Conservation 


Union, Washington, D. C. 


Committee, Richmond, 


Va. 


Sound—Virginia Conservation Committee, Richmond, Va. 


Silent—Virginia Conservation 


Silent 


-Virginia Conservation 
Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 
Silent—Japan Tourist 


Bureau, 
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5th 


Committee, 
47th St., New York. 
New York. 


Ave., 


Committee, Richmond, 


Richmond, 


Sound—Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 

Sound—Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

Sound—General Electric Co., Visual Instruction Sec., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


Sound—C. 


Va. 


Va. 


& O., Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sound—Ford Motor Co., Dept. of Photography, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Sound—Ford Motor Co., Dept. of Photography, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Sound—Ford Motor Co., Dept. of Photography, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Sound 


Sound—Motion 
Sound—Motion 
Sound—Motion 
Sound—Motion 
Sound—Motion 


American Airlines, Inc., 
Sound—American Airlines, Inc., 
Picture Bureau, 
Picture Bureau, 
Picture Bureau, 
Picture Bureau, 
Picture Bureau, 


(Continued on next page) 


Dr., 


347 Madison Ave., New 
347 Madison Ave., New 
347 Madison Ave., New 
347 Madison Ave., New 
347 Madison Ave., New 


20 N. Walker Dr., Chicago, Il. 
20 N. Walker Chicago, IIl. 
York. 
York. 
York. 
York. 


York. 
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D ¥ Walter Kenney Honored 


Reported by Mrs. T. Waldron Cooke 


High tribute was paid J. Walter Kenney, Glou- 
cester superintendent of schools, at a banquet in 
his honor, held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
April 11, 1940, under the auspices of the Gloucester 
County Teachers’ Association. 

In a sketch of the progress of the Gloucester school 
system under Mr. Kenney, Mrs. Russell Gray cited 
statistics showing the increase in school enrollment, 
percentage of attendance, length of term, and value 
of school property. She paid tribute to Mr. Kenney 
as a willing worker and a splendid organizer who 
finishes successfully whatever he undertakes, 

A feature of the banquet was an address by Hon. 
J. Douglas Mitchell, Judge of the Thirteenth Judicial 
Judge Mitchell 
was introduced by Commonwealth’s Attorney George 
P. DeHardit. Mrs. William Streagle, president of the 


Circuit, on The Aims of Education. 


teachers’ association, delivered the address of wef- 
come to which a response was made by Mrs. William 
P. Kemp. H. C. Page presided and Hon. James 
Bland Martin, delegate to the General Assembly 
from Gloucester, served as toastmaster. Among those 
who paid tribute to Mr. Kenney’s many accomplish- 
citizen, and friend were: 


ments as administrator, 


Mr. C. Jennings Hogg, chairman of the board of 





J. WALTER KENNEY 


supervisors, Mrs. R. P. Gray, president of the 
County P. T. A., Mr. Maynard W. Berryman, prin- 
cipal of Achilles High School, Mr. Joseph Spruill, 
principal of Botetourt High School. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kenney made a brief talk ex- 


pressing his appreciation. 


LIST OF FREE FILMS (Continued) 


TITLE REEL TYPE SOURCE 

Gateway to the Americas 1 Sound—Pan American Airways, Inc., Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

Coal Bin of America 1 Silent—C. & O. R. R., Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Touching All Bases 1 Sound—American League of Professional Baseball Clubs, 310 S 
Michigan Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Men in the Making 1 Silent—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Motion Picture Co., Akron, Ohio 

Arizona 1 Silént—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Motion Picture Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Island of Yesterday 1 Silent—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Motion Picture Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Natives of the Yosemite 1 Silent—U. S. Dept. of Interior, Photographic Section, Washington, 
D. C. 

Alaskan Interlude 1 Silent—Canadian National Railway, Motion Picture Laboratory, 
673 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Rio Cruise 1 Sound—Pan American Airways, Inc., Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

Panama Canal 1 Silent—General Electric Co., Visual Instruction Section, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

Edison, Thomas Alva 1 Silent—General Electric Co., Visual Instruction Section, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

Three Little Pigs 1 Silent—L. H. Caldwell, Gardiner Electric School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Book of Books 1 Sound—National Bible Press, 239 America St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Home Economics and Industrial 


Arts Interchange in Suffolk 


ECENTLY the following experiment was 
R made in the Suffolk High School. The boys 
in the advanced shop class changed places 
with the girls in the home economics class for a 


period of two weeks so that each class could develop 
better ideals for personal, home, and family living. 


Boys Learn Homemaking 





Sewing buttons, darning socks, personal grooming, 
table and everyday manners, carving, learning how 
to cook simple breakfast foods such as muffins, 


biscuits, pancakes, coffee, clothing for suitable occa- 
sions, how to order in a restaurant and tipping are 
some of the things that were taught to the boys. 

One pitfall that had to be avoided in planning 
these homemaking courses for boys was the tempta- 
tion to cover too much. The difficult job of the 
teacher was to guide the group in getting what would 
best meet the needs of the boys for personal and 
family living. 

Since boys are energetic and their interests in 
homemaking are readily aroused through a desire to 
cook, food preparation was made a major part of 
their training. From our experience in teaching 
homemaking to boys, we think it is more satisfactory 
to have boys only in the group and to provide 
laboratory as well as non-laboratory lessons. 

The teacher’s role is important in making these 
She must have an interest in 
She must 


classes successful. 
boys and must undersand their problems. 
keep in mind the fact that their manners are different 


MARY STALLINGS, Instructor, Home Economics 
JEROME ISROW, Instructor, Industrial Arts 


from those of girls with whom she has become 
accustomed to working. 

Although we have made only a beginning, we 
can look forward to the time when homemaking 
training for boys will find its place in every curric- 
ulum. 


Girls Get Shop Experience 

The average modern housewife when confronted 
with the problem of fixing a window screen or 
mending a glue joint which has come loose usually 
has to call in someone from the outside or wait 
until the man of the house gets around to fix it. 
How much more efficient and sure of herself would 
she become if she could do these things for herself. 
Similarly a little practical knowledge of electricity 
would make her a more intelligent user of the many 
electrical appliances found in the modern home. 

For some years past in many of our larger cities, 
the school curriculum has included courses in home 
mechanics for girls. Such courses have met with wide 
approval and have served a definite need wherever 
they have been offered. In the Suffolk school cur- 
riculum a course in home economics for girls and in- 
dustrial arts for boys have been well established. 
Outside a brief handicraft course in the lower sev- 
enth grade, the girls have little opportunity to fur- 
ther their skill in the use of the common hand tools 


found in the home. 
During the two weeks, the girls came regularly to 
the shop for a fifty-minute period three days per 




















week and a double period two days per week. Due to 
the limited time, an attempt was made to cover only 
those topics that were considered foremost in im- 
portance. Some of the topics were: Electric Service 
With Safety; Electrical Trouble Shooting; Repair of 
Electrical Cords; Sharpening of Kitchen Knives; 
Re-glueing Furniture; and Care of Linoleum. In 
addition to the demonstration lesson, the girls were 
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given the opportunity to perform actual tasks. 

From the interest and enthusiasm shown by the 
students, the success of the experiment was unques- 
It is the opinion of the authors that such 
courses could be offered on an elective basis to senior 
high school students. Certainly in a community simi- 
lar to Suffolk such a program would fulfill a felt 


tionable. 


need. 


Hissp Cle Pits UR Bite 


HE Henry Clay Twitter, edited by the pupils 
» x of the Henry Clay elementary school in Lyon 

Park, Arlington County, not only celebrated 
its fourth birthday with its February issue but ranked 
third in a nation-wide school paper contest con- 
ducted by the Scholastic Press Association of Colum- 
bia University, New York. The children rejoiced 
over the honor that came to them because they com- 
peted with many large city school papers throughout 
the country. 

The paper is edited by the students in the sixth 
grade as an activity under the Student Co-operative 
Association. It is a mimeographed sheet 814 x 11 
inches, and contains school news, fiction, poetry, and 
articles on current topics. 

Each page 


columns of news interspers- 


carries two 


ed with hand drawings. 
The front page bears the 
name of the paper with a 
different picture for each 
month and with the name 
and picture done in a color 
appropriate to the month. 

Walter Ludwig, now a 
student in the Washing- 


ton-Lee High School, 


named the paper, The 
Twitter. Walter felt that 
the conversation of chil- 


could be 
the twitter 
of birds. This suggestion 


dren in school 


compared to 


met with favor by the mem- 
bers of the staff. The Twit- 
ter it was named and still 


1S. 


Staff of the Henry Clay “Twitter”. 


DOLLY SMITH, Principal 


The members of the current staff of the paper 
are: Editor, Nicky Heer; assistant editor, Ger- 
trude Sterling; circulating manager, Beverly Pink- 
staff; business manager, Kirk Birrell; joke editor, 
David Swift. In addition to the 
the staff, there is a reporter in each grade who 


members of 


sends in anything of interest from his or her own 
group. 

The paper sells for five cents a copy, and there 
is no soliciting done outside the school, though a 
number of friends of the students are regular sub- 
There are four hundred eighty two pupils 
in the school, and the paper has a circulation of 


scribers. 


about four hundred. 
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A Unit Resulting from a Trip 


ECENTLY while the Virginia Legislature was 

in session, two general science classes of 

Crewe High School under the guidance of 
J. M. Eason, teacher, journeyed to Richmond for a 
day’s visit to various places of interest in the city. 
Upon arrival in Richmond the party was met and 
conducted by William Willis, formerly of Crewe, and 
at present a member of the staff of WRVA. The 
three primary places of interest chosen to see were 
the WRVA studios, the News Leader building, and 
the Legislature in action. A sightseeing trip of two 
hours was also included in the program. 

While at the Capitol, the students visited both 
Houses of the Legislature and were recognized by 
both these bodies. As an outgrowth of this experi- 
ence, a most interesting unit was spontaneously de- 
veloped. 

The day following the trip was naturally one of 
discussion about various things seen and heard. In- 
terest developed to the point where the pupils wished 
to imitate the Legislature in action. Various com- 
ment and suggestions finally led to one class repre- 
senting the House and the other the Senate. Each 
body elected a chairman, sergeant-at-arms, pages, 
clerks, etc. The teacher was chosen as Governor. 
The next item of importance was the presentation of 
a bill. Finally, it was decided that a letter of thanks 
to Mr. Willis, the guide, be written and this was to 
be considered the work at hand. 

A pupil was chosen to write this letter and it was 
in turn handed to a committee from the House. The 
committee, working at night, duly voted favorably 
and the bill was passed on to the House. The House 
was more or less inclined to accept the bill &s written 
and passed it by a large majority. However, in the 
Senate, the bill, as written was unacceptable, and 
thirty amendments were added while eleven others 
could not muster enough votes to be included. 

When the amended bill was returned, the House 
was then willing to accept it provided the Senate add 
three amendments proposed by that body. One of 
these found favor in the Senate but the other two 
offered points of difference. 

A committee of members of both Houses with the 
aid of two English teachers then thrashed out the 
Both Houses passed the bill 


points of difference. 


J. M. EASON 

High School, Crewe 
and turned it over to the Governor for his signature. 
This business was accomplished in six days. 

The Governor vetoed the bill and passed it back 
to the House with his recommendations. The neces- 
sary two-thirds vote could not be mustered in either 
the Senate or the House to pass the original bill and 
the returned bill with the recommendations was later 
passed and thus became a law. This law or letter 
was typed and put in the statute books (post office). 

It was then decided to write another letter in the 
same manner. This letter was written to the same 
gentleman explaining the tardiness of the first letter 
of thanks. 
and action was carried on with very little delay. 


Procedure this time was much smoother 


When it is remembered that these were classes of 
the 8th grade and the principal business at hand was 
that of writing a letter it can easily be seen how letter 
writing can become a matter of absorbing interest. 
Practically all amendments to the letter were added 
after being carefully discussed and studied as to cor- 
Outside 
material was gathered and teachers were consulted. 


rectness in construction and punctuation. 


Everyone was interested to the boiling point and 
much was learned that will be remembered for a long 
time. 

Actual participation in parliamentary procedure 
brought out many points of knowledge of this phase 
of government and citizenship duties became more 
impressive. Pupils at first were hesitant about tak- 
ing a stand and expressing themselves on various 
amendments but finally they became more assertive 
and voiced their convictions most freely. The junior 
and senior civics classes were called upon for criti- 
cism when the clerks read the minutes of the meetings 
to them. 

A unit of this type may be expanded indefinitely 
and should be of much use to the English or Civics 
teacher. In the case mentioned above it was more or 
less something unexpected and not prepared for but 
an experience which left its values firmly ingrained 
in the pupils’ minds. The trip was planned pri- 
marily for its values in general science and to in- 
crease interest in this subject. It by no means failed 
in these objectives. The WRVA studios and the 
News Leader building offered the foundation of a 
future unit in either of these projects. 
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The Washington County 


Circulating Library 


ASHINGTON County is a mountainous 

county in the lower part of Southwestern 

Virginia. The population of the county is 
33,850, with 8,576 children enrolled in the public 
schools. The circulating library, operating with the 
cooperation of the State Board of Education, the 
State Library Board, the county school board and 
the WPA State-Wide Library Project, is one of the 
The work of organ- 
izing the library was begun in August, 1939. The 
objective of this circulating library is to make read- 


latest to be set up in the State. 


ing material available to each adult and child in the 
county. Service was started with several hundred 
books given to the library by the elementary super- 
visors and the school superintendent. The school 
board appropriated $1,500 to match $1,500 state 
A part of the 
county fund was secured by having each teacher 
raise $2.50 and deposit it with the county school 
board. The WPA State-Wide Library Project agreed 
to provide workers for the high school libraries as 
well as for the central county collection at Abing- 
don and to furnish a bookmobile, driver, and several 


aid for the purchase of more books. 


hundred books. 

The circulating library is organized around the 
central collection of books in Abingdon. Although 
the central library is not located in a school building, 
any teacher, or any person operating a loan station, 
may secure books here at any time. Requests that 
come from students or other people in the county 
are filled as soon as possible. The librarian and one 
of the WPA assistants carry books in a private auto- 
mobile to each school once a month and more often 
if time permits. With the arrival of the bookmobile 
and driver it will be possible to give book “service 
at least every three weeks to every school and station 
in the county. At present several stations for the 
adult public have been established and more are to 
be added as the number of books in the library 
increases. With the cooperation of the Home 
Demonstration Agent, Home Demonstration clubs, 
and other county organizations, reliable public sta- 
tions are not hard to establish. 

During the summer there will be continous circula- 





MRS. MILDRED WILLIAMS MANNING, 
County School Librarian 


tion of books through these stations, stores, and 
homes as well as through side service from the book- 
mobile. Several of the high school libraries will 
also remain open all summer to serve people in each 
community. The books belonging to these schools 
as well as books belonging to the central library 
will be circulated from these school libraries. 

The two-card circulating system is used so that 
books may be circulated from schools, public stations, 
and the bookmobile, after having first been checked 
out from the central library. Along with the books 
owned by the school board, 386 books belonging to 
the WPA, and 175 books borrowed from the Exten- 


sion Division of the State Library in Richmond have 


The Books Arrive 
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been added to the Washington County collection. 
A record of the circulation of all books is kept at 
each place from which books are circulated. At 
the end of each month these reports are mailed back 
to the central library where they are tabulated to 
find the total book circulation in the entire county. 
Circulation of the classroom libraries in the elemen- 
tary schools is also recorded and turned in to the 
librarian or principal, who in turn combines this 
circulation in the report kept by the school. 

An advertising campaign to promote reading and 
the use of the circulating library is in progress. 
With the help of the teachers and the elementary 
school supervisors, some of the art and manual work 
in the elementary schools is combined with the read- 
ing program. One pupil has given the central 
library a one string fiddle made according to the 
description of the fiddle in Erick Berry’s recent 
book, One String Fiddle. The high schools are 
working on an advertising program designed to make 
all the school libraries attractive rooms to which 
students will like to go. No extensive reading pro- 
gram has been planned for the adults of the county. 
However, this is to be done through the PTA, county 
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clubs, and other county agencies. The bookmobile 
itself will be a good advertising medium since it 
is a new feature for Washington County. 

During the school year there has been a high 
school library organization of all librarians, WPA 
workers, and all other assistants who are not stud- 
ents. At the monthly meetings of this organization 
instruction in library procedure and techniques is 
given. The excellent attendance at these meetings 
would seem to indicate an unusual interest on the 
part of the school officials in their libraries. 

Another feature of the central circulating library 
is the professional library of about 300 books. In 
this library are located new and standard educa- 
tional books and books for renewing teacher’s cer- 
tificates. 

The interest and appreciation of the school super- 
intendent, supervisors, teachers, and many other 
people prove that for its first year the Washington 
County Circulating Library has been successful. 
Many more desirable features will be added to 
this program until every person in Washington 
County will want to read books from the circulating 


library. 





The Wytheville Library Club, under the leadership of Mrs. Virginia U. Sumner and Miss M. Page 


Trinkle, has been very successful in carrying out their program this session. 
It has rapidly gained the interest and support of the towns- 


Wall and ceiling painted; filing cabinet secured; pamphlets 


improvement of the Library and its service. 
people. Among the aims accomplished are: 
filed. 


The Club’s purpose is the 
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An Experiment in Practical Music 


UTSIDE the large cities, music has never 
() found a definite place in the curriculum of 

Virginia’s schools. Despite its generally 
recognized importance, music has been contemplated 
only with fear and trepidation by school officials 
because of the many and intricate problems which 
arise when the subject is approached. 

Very few teachers have had the courage to launch, 
individually, upon a course of music for their 
schools. Fewer still have made any definite progress 
in developing voices and appreciation, and even 
these few have failed to establish their work as 
a lasting contribution to this field of teaching. 

The teaching of music, as first viewed by the 
teacher, is a very difficult task. She finds the teach- 
ing of rudimentary music a dull, tedious process, 
and once it is taught, she encounters the still more 
baffling proposition of interpretation by voice. Al- 
though her pupils know musical symbols, many of 
them cannot produce or sustain a properly pitched 
tone. Others find that they do not have good sing- 
ing voices. Their discouragement is soon apparent 
and the teacher sees her project wither into frustra- 
tion. 

She drops back into the custom—honored by time 
only—of teaching by rote, using the technic employed 
when she was a pupil. Her achievement consists of 
a few songs, poorly sung, and a well-established idea 
in the minds of her pupils that music is a gift of 
the gods which is denied most mortals. 

A course in music for grade schools should be so 
designed as to reach all pupils, whether they can 
sing or not. It should be easy and interesting, for 
otherwise it will work too great a hardship upon the 
teacher. It should contemplate an early beginning in 
the interpretation of music in order that a fair 
degree of interest may be sustained throughout the 
If music is to be taught at all it should 
be given a definite place in the schedule and the 
same amount of effort accorded other classes. 

After taking stock of the situation as it existed in 
Tazewell County, we, the teachers of Jewell Ridge 
School, decided to add our effort to the many others 
already made. 


course. 


We believed that a small instrument such as is now 
generally regarded as a toy might have a stimulating 


SARAH TATE AND HARRY CARTER 
Jewell Ridge, Tazewell County 


effect. One such instrument was bought and shown 
to the pupils of the sixth and seventh grades. It 
was, in reality, a Fife, having six fingering holes 
and a hard rubber mouth piece and bell. This 
Fife was easy to blow, had a clear, flute-like tone 
and a complete range of two octaves. The price 
was so low that every pupil could afford it and so 
simply constructed that anyone could play it. 

The pupils were enthralled to hear such tunes 
as Old Black Joe and Suwanee River played on 
this simple Fife. They were delighted to see how 
easily notes were interpreted into sound. 

As the scale of D was run the notes were pointed 
out: 


DEFGABC DE F 
Pi 
-—e © Dd 
Pe Mad 
el 














a 
i Se 
OV 
This was the only key used, and all pieces were 
transposed into this key. 
The pupils ordered 40 Fifes and while waiting 
for the shipment to arrive they began to learn notes 





and simple time. 

When at last the instruments were placed in their 
hands, the pupils began practicing such exercises 
as the following: 


DOWN WE GO 





jadipa gels 
; 


Of course they learned slowly at first and there 
were some disappointments. Gradually, however, 
they began playing simple little songs, like All 
Through the Night, Lovely Evening, and Home On 
the Range. We felt that success was ours when 
they began to play two and three-part harmony. 

By the first of March fourteen pupils from this 
class, which, incidentally, began November 15, 1938, 


MIKE AND IKE 
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were ready for a more difficult instrument. This 
time they chose the large Cloos Fife, a wood instru- 
ment of much better tone quality but more difficult 


to sound because it had no mouth piece. They 
formed a club called “The Elfin Pipers.” 
In this club they continued to study. Their 


musical experience rapidly broadened, their appre- 
ciation assumed a profundity which manifested itself 
in a strong urge for more and better music. Inani- 
mate scores came to life as charming melodies and 
lively rhythms as they breathed into embouchures 
and moved their fingers understandingly over the 
barrels of their little instruments. 

On May 22, “The Elfin Pipers” went on a demon- 
tration tour, visiting and playing for four schools 
in the county. In the afternoon they went on the 
air in a fifteen minute broadcast over WHIS, Blue- 
field, W. Va. Among other numbers they played 
Grandfather's Clock, Music In the Air and Donna 
e Mobile. 

At the beginning of the school year 1939-40, we 
extended our course to include the third through 
the seventh grades, asking each pupil to purchase 
an instrument. 

This year we selected a nationally advertised in- 
strument, the Tonette, a small plastic ““C”’ instrument 
with an eleven note chromatic range. 

In this industrial community with a relatively 
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transient population we have been constantly losing 
trained pupils and admitting many with no musical 
training whatever. This, added to the fact that only 
pupils of the sixth and seventh grades had been given 
musical instruction during the previous year, made 
necessary the teaching of full classes of beginners 
once more. 

The “Cadenza Club” has been organized for ad- 
vanced pupils. They use Tonettes for soprano, alto, 
and tenor, with the addition of three Ocarinas for 
bass. 
crease their knowledge of and appreciation for 
Stories of operas are told and the 


Their formal programs are designed to in- 


better music. 
They receive new 
numbers and practice those already assigned. The 
“Cadenza Club” will visit other schools and will 
perhaps take part in the Music Festival at Blue- 
field. 

Now it is neccessary for these pupils to carry their 
musical knowledge and skill over into the field of 


lives of composers discussed. 


standard instruments. Two pupils have already 


begun to play Clarinets. Arrangements are being 
made for a band instructor to open regular classes 
here. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate the achieve- 
ments noted. We are content to say that any school 
can have music and any teacher, with enthusiasm 


as her only qualification, can teach it. 


The Four “A's” In Art 


HE four “A’s” in art are: (1) aims; (2) abili- 
ties; (3) appreciation; (4) application. 

The desire and ability to draw is funda- 
mental. It is the common means of expressing the 
great world of form, line, and color. It has been 
used by early man as a means of communication. 
It is the most natural form of expression. 

The ability to enjoy and appreciate line, form, and 
color, wherever found, is inherent. It has been 
dwarfed and in some cases almost lost because of a 
mistaken idea that it is not needed in everyday life. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It is ap- 
plicable to everything in life. 

Because of artistic concepts, the home becomes a 
better place in which to live, clothés are not only more 


pleasing to the eye but also more comfortable, for a 


MRS. EDITH L. WALL, Principal 
Gasburg School, Brunswick County 


“good line’ is usually easier to wear than one that 
is too short and, therefore, tight. A home artistically 
laid out and planted increases in value. 

Art prepares the pupil for whatever calling he 
may follow: it tends to make him a better black- 
smith, miner, carpenter; to make her a better dress- 
maker, housekeeper, milliner, or teacher; to prepare 
both for all life’s duties in which skill of hand and 
mind are factors. 

These, then, are the aims of the drawing teacher: 

To help the child to grow in creative and imagina- 
tive powers 

To free his inherent ability of expression 

To see, recognize, and enjoy the significant and 
beautiful wherever found 
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To be able to judge beauty as well as utility 

To lead him to find more worth while objects of 
interest in his surroundings thus making him a hap- 
pier and more worth while citizen 

To apply his sense of art not only to the generally 
accepted beautiful but also to the industrial world 
about him 

To stimulate originality 

To train pupils to appreciate the moods of art as 
expressed by light, somber or subdued color tones 

To train pupils in the required amount of tech- 
nique suited to the capabilities of the individual 

To train pupils in the care of art materials 

Abilities of sixth grade pupils follow. These abili- 
ties should be a realization of the aims. The pupil 
should develop the ability to express himself cre- 
atively and to use the power of originality for free 
expression. 

Ability to draw and paint 

Ability to use the human figure to illustrate stories 
of ideas 

To observe proportion 

To represent action 

To group, in composition 

Ability to draw and paint landscapes and trees 

Ability to make free creative illustrations 

Ability to get a center of interest by use of light 
and dark 

Ability to space for interest and proportion 

Ability to “work for’ a decorative quality 

Ability to use color 

Ability to construct well designed objects for per- 
sonal and school use 

Ability to do lettering and spacing 

Ability to measure 

Ability to use materials well 

Ability to use wood and cloth 

Ability to function as a wise consume! 

Ability to understand and appreciate creative 
work, modern and historic in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting 

This last named ability embraces appreciation. 

Appreciation of the masters’ works is not sufficient. 
Pupils should be led to appreciate each others’ ef- 
forts. I have noticed that pupils were more stimu- 
lated by what their classmates had to offer than by 
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some fine work of art. One child finds a response 
in another’s work, Gradually this interest leads to 
an appreciation of more complex art. 

When a child has been led to appreciate art in 
everything about him, life becomes more satisfactory, 
the child becomes a happier being who has a never- 
ending source of joy and who contributes much to 
his fellow beings. 

Application seems to follow appreciation very 
naturally. The child in sixth grade is quite thrilled 
over the planning of an ideal house (considering 
line, proportion, use of color, textures, etc.). He is 
always ready to discuss colors in clothes. I have had 
excellent results designing textile patterns for dress 
materials. The boys were not out of it. They de- 
signed patterns for the materials. Wallpaper pat- 
terns are also interesting. The following is a list of 
some applications of art in the 6th grade: 

Booklet designs; borders for curtains, etc.; designs 
for book-ends, for trays, for dress materials, for tie, 
for houses; plans for houses; lettering on booklets, 
etc.; design in weaving; design for pottery; wall 
hangings; designs for toys (wooden, etc.); sketches 
of stories or characters in reading; sketches, relating 
to geography and history; sketches (rapid) to illus- 
trate problems in arithmetic (I might add here that 
I very frequently use quick blackboard sketches to 
illustrate or explain in practically all the studies) ; 
choice of clothes; hair dressing; flower and picture 
arrangement; planning a garden (shrubs, etc.) ; 
eral sketching, drawing and painting for the sheer 


gen- 


pleasure of self-expression. 

It is not necessary that the teacher be an artist. 
If she, herself, is conscious of beauty in all things— 
the blue and white of the sky above her, the coloring 
of the crystals in the rock at her feet, the beautifully 
shaped tiny blossom on the weed beside her path, 
if she will but stop to pick up that little rock and the 
dainty weed blossom and carry it to her schoolroom, 
she will be amazed at the response she will get from 
her pupils. 


Let them draw as they will and as they can. If you 
have naught else to give them, give them appreciation 
of what they do. It is all they need to open a world 
of pleasure and profit to them. 
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The Value of Mental Exercises 
in the Teaching of Algebra 


O cover the material taught in the second year 

course in algebra, sixty-four tests have been 

designed. They are to be used as mental ex- 
ercises, the answers to which may be given orally or 
in writing. The purposes of this kind of work are 
numerous, but the most outstanding aim is to bring 
within the reach of the average pupil that part of 
algebra which requires real thought—that is, the 
analysis and statement of problems. As soon as the 
type of reasoning involved becomes apparent to the 
pupil, his interest is secured. 

Teachers of algebra are constantly trying to find 
means of overcoming their students’ unfavorable at- 
titude toward problems. This attitude is the out- 
growth of the lack of success on the part of the 
pupil in handling this side of mathematics. By 
breaking the problem into parts short and simple 
enough to answer orally, most of the difficulty is 
overcome. 

Each test contains ten questions of equal value, 
which start with simple known facts from arithmetic, 
for example, No. 1 from Test 1—-‘‘At 30 miles per 
hour, how far can you travel in 4 hours?” Then this 
is turned into algebra in the next question, No. 2 in 
Test 1—“At 30 miles per hour, how far can you 
travel in x hours?” The questions increase gradually 
in difficulty, always linking the old with the new, 
arithmetic with algebra. 

The questions are distributed as follows: 

25% are on mechanical operations, the correct 
use of symbols for words, etc. 
on motion problems 
fractions 
miscellaneous 
income, percentage, etc. 
area, perimeter, etc. 
work problem 
age problem 
digit problem 
coin problem 


124% 
1214% 
1214% 
10% 
10% 
5% 
5% 
334% 
334% 


A convenient way to give the tests is to have the 
pupil prepare his paper as shown by the model be- 
low—this is a correct paper to go with Test 1: 


JEANNETTE BRYCE STATON 
John Marshall High School, Richmond 








SMITH, JANE 414-103 | SmirH, JANE 4L}-103 
1. 120 mi. 1. 120 mi. 

2. 30x 2. 30x 

3. 8 + 4 0r 12 3. 8 + 4 0r 12 
4. 8—83or5 4. 8—3or 5 
5. x.+4 2 5. x + 2 

6. $10 6. $10 

7. x/20 7. x/20 

8. x/10 8. x/10 

9. 10x 9. 10x 

10. False 10. False 














The questions are called slowly, a second time, 
if in the opinion of the teacher they are difficult 
enough to justify a second reading. The pupil 
folds his paper in half, tears it apart when finished, 
keeps one piece, and passes in the other. The answers 
are discussed, papers checked, and grade put on 
paper by pupil. 

The class always makes a poor showing at first, 
due to the unfamiliarity with this kind of work. By 
the time the third test is given, a great improvement 
is evident—even the poorest pupil grasps eagerly at 
this chance to take an active part in something that 
he can do well. 

The sixty-four tests which have been discussed 
are only suggestive. Each teacher can make his 
own to fit his needs. 

Some of the results accomplished by the use 
of the tests are: 

1. They arouse as much interest as a popular 

game. 

2. They link algebra with arithmetic. 

3. They bring in a constant review of algebra and 

arithmetic. 

4. They lead the pupil into logical methods of 

thinking. 

In conclusion, the method of “dissecting” the 
problem as used in these questions makes the pupil 
form the habit of analyzing any problem before him, 
a habit which will go with him through life. 
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Due to the limited space, only the following are 


offered as representative tests: 


wn 


6. 


wi 


9. 


10. 


TEST 1 
At 30 miles per hour, how far can you travel 
in 4 hours? 
At 30 miles per hour, how far can you travel in 
x hours? 
What is the value of 8 increased by 4? (Use 
sign, then find the value.) 
What is the value of 8 decreased by 3? 
sign, then find the value.) 


(Use 


Express x increased by 2. 
What is 5% of $200? 
Write as a fraction: x divided by 20. 

x x 
Which is larger, — or —? 

10 15 
What is the area of a rectangle whose altitude is 
10 and base x? 
True or false? Decreasing the denominator 
of a fraction decreases the value of the fraction. 


TEST 2 
If you travel 120 miles in 4 hours, what is 
your rate? 
If you travel 120 miles in x hours, what is 
your rate? 
Express x decreased by 2. 
Write the equation for the following statement: 
x increased by 6 equals 10. 
Write the equation for the following statement: 
3x decreased by 6 equals 9. 
What is of x dollars? 
decimally. ) 
Express the fraction whose numerator is x and 
whose denominator exceeds numerator ‘by 2. 
Write on your paper 2/5, then add 1 to the 
Is the resulting fraction larger or 


co 
JA 


(Give answer 


numerator. 
smaller than the original fraction? 

What is the area of a rectangle whose altitude 
is x and whose base is twice the altitude? 

True or false? Increasing the numerator of 
a fraction increases the value of the fraction. 


TEST 32 
If your rate in still water is x miles per hour 


sm 


9. 


10. 


On 


10. 
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and the rate of the current is 2 miles per hour, 
how long will it take you to go 10 miles 
downstream ? 

If 3/4x == 24,x =? 

What is the value of —(2x—1), when x = 
—3? (Write on board.) 

If x is your present age, express 5 times your 
age 3 years hence. 

A man has x dollars invested at 6% and y 
dollars at 5%. How much money has he in- 
vested ? 

What is % of the fraction 4/x? 

What is the area of a triangle whose altitude 
is x and base exceeds altitude by 5? 

If a tank can be filled by one pipe in x hours 


and by another pipe in (x — 2) hours, what 
part can be filled in 1 hour with the pipes open 
together ? 


I have 2 nickels, 3 dimes, and 1 quarter. How 
many coins have I? 

If a rectangular rug 6 ft. by 8 ft. has added 
to it a border 2 ft. wide, what is the area of 


the resulting rectangle? 


TEST 52 
An autoist, whose rate is 30 miles per hour, 
drives a distance of x miles in 3 hours. Write 
the equation. 
Write the equation of variation if y varies as 
x. (Let k — constant) 
Write the equation of variation if y varies 
inversely as x. 
What is the interest for 1 month on $900 at 
6%? 
Express 3 times the area of a square whose 
side is (x — 2) 


Simplify: 2. 


If you can do a piece of work in 714 days, 
what part of it can you do in 1 day? 

A man has x quarters, y dimes, z nickels, having 
in all 12 coins. Write the equation. 

A child buys x pencils at 5c apiece and gives 
the clerk 50c. How much change does he 
receive ? 

How many feet are there in x yards? 
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A Study of City Government 


NE of the major problems suggested for the 
core curriculum in the eighth grade of the 
Roanoke city schools is “Adapting Ourselves 
to Living under Urban Conditions’. This problem 
led, of course, to the study of our city government. 
The L-8 pupils of Highland Park School visited 
the Municipal Building. They were received by 
City-Manager W. P. Hunter. He explained to them 
the city seal, the city motto, “Acorn to Oak—Watch 
Roanoke’’, and gave detailed explanations of his 
duties. 
The students were invited by Mayor Walter Wood 
When they entered they 
The 


pupils took notes on proceedings and saw their city 


to attend a council meeting. 
were recognized by the mayor and introduced. 


laws in the making. 

In the tax department, the Commissioner of Rey- 
enue gave a discourse on taxes—why they were neces- 
sary, the kind, the rate in Roanoke, and the dis- 
bursement of same. One of his statements, ‘The 
more taxes a person pays, the more he is worth”, 
made a great impression on students whose parents 


felt tax a burden. 





L-8 Pupils of Highland Park School 


The city engineering department made a_ blue 
print for the pupils. It was a diagram of the city 
government. Intricate drawings were exhibited and 
explained. The weather observer, Mr. Cannaday, 
in this department, gave a lecture on how weather 
forecasts were made and showed the barometer which 
he assembled. He has an aquarium in his office 
and makes a study of plants and animals. 

A tour was made through the jail and conditions 
observed. Radio broadcasts were heard to the police 


patrol cars. 


IRENE C. BUNTING, 
Roanoke 


In the health department, City Nurse Baggott 
talked on quarantine laws, Wassermann tests, and 
tuberculosis control. 

At the detective bureau, the fingerprint expert took 
finger prints of a volunteer student and explained 
all facilities in his department for detecting crime. 

The group of students were invited into Hustings 
Court, were recognized by Judge Almond who 
stopped the trial and explained details of the case— 
that it was a civil case, one citizen suing another. 
He emphasized his duties as judge and stated that 
the clerk recorded the proceeding; the jury of five 
decided the case, the plaintiff sat on the right with 
his lawyer and the defendant with his counsel on 
his left. 


given. 


Witnesses were sworn in and testimony 
The attorneys questioned and argued the 
case and the jury gave the verdict. 

The instruction given, the pupils returned to their 
They sent 
They 


developed an outline from their notes and wrote 


classroom eager to write their reports. 


letters of appreciation to the city officials. 


a theme on their city government using our city 


code as a reference. Diagrams of the courtroom 
were made and compared with those in texts and 
references. The pupils wrote character sketches of 
people interviewed, made intensive study of the health 
pamphlets given by the health nurse, and pledged 
themselves to fight the that she lectured 


Results—the pupils who had not taken the 


diseases 
about. 
tuberculin test took it. 

Finger printing has led many into the library for 
research work. The pupils are desirous of filing 
their records in Washington which Mr. Johnson, 
the expert, said he would do for them. 

Problems have been solved from the city budget 
on salaries of councilmen, tax on real estate, personal 
property, etc. New words learned on the excursion 
have been studied for derivation, meaning, and 
pronunciation. 

Activities have grown and multiplied. The chil- 
dren are reluctant to leave a problem made so inter- 
esting, so vital, and so real by their excursion. They 
actually have felt that the interest that they showed 
as school children to their “City Fathers” had some 
influence in the Council’s passing at its recent session 
an appropriation for lights in the schoolroom. 
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Moments In a Teacher's Life 


A DIFFERENCE IN POINT OF VIEW 


T was the morning of February 5, 1940. We had 
just returned to school after an eight-day holiday 
due to the “big snow.” My first-grade children 
were full of stories about broken water pipes and 
snow-covered roads. “Now,” thought I, “this is a 
good chance to develop a real sense of appreciation 
on the part of these children.” 

“Let us think of all the people who helped us dur- 
ing this deep snow,” I said. 

The answers came thick and fast. “My daddy dug 
“My mother thawed our pipes.” “The 
“The men who dragged 


our paths.” 


plumber fixed our pipes.” 


ANNIE J. SMITH 
Ashland 


the roads did the most good.” ‘Our milkman had 
a hard time coming but he made it.” 

I began to think, “What a fine response! I really 
am accomplishing something today. Maybe I’m not 
such a poor teacher after all.” And so with renewed 
enthusiasm I asked, “And who else helped us?” 

“God,” answered the little boy on the back seat. 

“Pshaw, He’s the One that sent the snow,” said 
the bright-eyed boy on my left. 

What was I to say? My feathers fell. This was 


indeed a moment in my life. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


HE following came to us from a Fredericks- 
burg teacher who failed to sign her name: 

I was rather impressed with the following 
paragraph which was handed in with a test a few 
days ago. The writer is a little German boy who has 
been in this country about two years. He was asked 
to write a paragraph on the importance of nitrogen 
in industry today. Here is his paragraph with its 
original spelling and punctuation: 

“Nitrogen is the element present in most artificial 


manures. Millions of tons of N compound are taken 
from the air annuly and spread over the wheat fields 
of the world. Milions of children are fed with this 
wheaten bread, and when they are grown up milions 
of them are butcherd with milions of tons of nitrogen 
explosives. Progress in science is realy ‘wonderful’.”’ 

Perhaps you, too, will catch the irony of it as I did 
when I first read it. 

Yours truly, 
A TEACHER. 





Museum Club, Pulaski High School 
This club, which was organized during the present session, is patterned after the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City and has a board of trustees and other officers. 
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What Price Hot Lunch in a 


Small School? 


AST fall when our school opened the annual 

inspection of the pupils revealed that there 

were eighteen pupils out of thirty-eight who 
were seriously underweight. When the teacher learned 
that many of the patrons were renters and several 
were on relief she realized that she had the problem 
of raising those underweight youngsters to normal 
at school because there seemed no way to put on a 
milk project. She ascertained that for several years 
the National Youth Administration had been financ- 
ing a garden and canning season for the benefit of 
the school but that the hot Junch would have to be 
discontinued in the course of two or three months. 
There was on hand at the opening of school 253 
quarts of canned goods, 11% bushels of potatoes and 
about one gallon of shelled beans as the proceeds of 
the NYA garden. This food was about to be moved 
from the community for use elsewhere due, it was 
said, to the lack of cooperation of the patrons in 
helping to purchase the extra things needed. With 
the help of the division superintendent a promise 
was secured to hold the food in the neighborhood 
until the teacher could contact the patrons. 

The teacher then typed off a short notice to each 
patron stating the case and asking each of them to 
promise the small amount of ten cents (later fifteen 
cents) per family on the first of each month, which 
amount was to be used to purchase certain com- 
modities which the NYA did not furnish. Every 
notice sent out was returned properly signed by every 
patron, and, to date, five months later, all have kept 
their promises religiously, thus contradicting the first 
impression given the teacher. This ‘““Dime March”, 
as it is called by the school, netted approximately 
$4.00 per month. Needless to say the hot lunch 
started with a bang the first of November and to date 
has operated daily despite the fact that the goods on 
hand were depleted in early February and the school 
began supporting itself with the exception of the 
surplus commodities furnished by the government. 
The food was prepared and served by an NYA 
youth. Each child furnished his own bowl and 
spoon as well as his towel for the handwashing pe- 
riod. 


The hot lunch itself consisted of a main dish made 


GLADYS GREGORY GAINES 
Knob School, Carroll County 


up and varied daily of the following foods: vegetable 
soup, navy beans, canned green beans, cranberry 
beans, buttered grits, potatoes, and corned beef hash. 
The side dish varied of the following: raisin cookies, 
oatmeal cookies, hot apple pie, hot peach pie, canned 
peaches, peach ice, and mixed pickles. The fruit 
extra was an apple or an orange. 

Foods purchased by the teacher with the “Dime 
March” funds consisted of: canned beef, corned 
beef, crackers, onions, mustard, a variety of beans, 
macaroni, salt pork, sugar, potatoes, salt, soda, bak- 
ing powder, milk, eggs, pepper, and canned tomatoes. 

Foods furnished from Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties were: oranges, apples, flour, grits, canned peaches, 
raisins, butter, and rolled oats. 

Approximately 28 persons were served daily mak- 
ing about 2,800 hot meals served since the project 
began. By means of the “Dime March” the school 
has raised the amount of $16.00 and has spent most 
of it for foods needed. There is a small balance on 
hand and in all probability the hot lunch will con- 
tinue until the end of the school term. 

The splendid cooperation of the patrons of Knob 
School has enabled ten of the underweight children ° 
to gain to normalcy, or nearly so, while the other 
eight pupils dropped out of school or were trans- 
ferred early in the term, so we feel that there is 
hardly a price too great for hot lunch. It has, with- 
out a doubt, done much to keep the enrollment and 
average attendance up above other years. 

A word must be said in compliment and apprecia- 
tion to the National Youth Administration and its 
director for the tremendous interest and help to our 
school; also to the superintendent of schools for his 
assistance. 

It is hoped that this article will enable some other 
school to solve its problem of the underweight chil- 
dren and to prove that the patrons will usually back 
the project when approached in the right spirit. 

The necessary funds have also been raised by the 
patrons for the purchase of seed for the NYA garden 
for the coming season while the use of the land and 
team have been secured as a donation by another 


patron, 
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Glances at New Books 


Professional Reading 


The Educative Experience. 
ville, Va.: 
$1.00. 


This publication is sponsored by the Philosophy 
Club of the Farmville State Teachers College. It 
is a compilation of a series of lectures setting forth a 
philosophy of life and education with suggestions 
for: 

1. Educational institutions that are interested in the 
nation-wide program for the improvement of 
teacher education, 

2. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators respon- 
sible for the activities, programs, and policies of 
schools and school systems. 

3. Leaders in the church, state, business, social or- 
ganizations, parent-teacher associations, and civic 
clubs, interested in influencing constructively the 
people whom they guide and direct. 

4. Parents interested in improving the conduct of 
their children. 

Dr. Wynne steers a straight course between the 
extremes of reaction and radicalism in education 
and points the way to sound practices both in the 
public schools and in teacher-training. 


JoHN P. WYNNE. Farm- 
The Farmville Herald, 1940. Pp. 107. 


That All May Learn. B. L. Dopps. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Vol. 23, No. 85, November, 1939. 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $1.10 postpaid. 


For youth who are going to college the high school 
has a program. There may be some question as to 
whether it is the best conceivable program, but at 
least it is a commonly accepted method of preparing 
for college. For youth who are able to enter the 
skilled industries the high school offers vocational 
education, but for those who are not going to college 
or not likely to be able to enter the highly skilled 
vocations and who constitute an estimated fifty per 
cent of all youth in high school, what program of edu- 
cation should be offered? ° 

It is with the answer to this question of what to do 
about these educationally neglected youth that Dr. 
B. L. Dodds, now on the educational staff of Purdue 
University, writes in this handbook which was pre- 
pared by Dr. Dodds while on the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Implementation. That All May Learn is 
written primarily to be used as a handbook of in- 
formation for the use of American secondary school 
principals and teachers who are trying to adjust the 
programs of their schools to the educational needs 
of all youth. It marshals and interprets the best 
answers to be found in educational research and 
theory and in current school practice to such ques- 
tions as: Who is the “non-academic”? What is he 
like? What are his educational needs? Is he a nor- 


mal individual? What are his social needs? What are 
his vocational needs? What adjustments in program 
are schools making? The volume thus makes avail- 
able to high school principals, faculties, and students 
in schools of education in convenient form an eval- 
uation by a keen student of secondary education of 
what has been written and done about this most im- 
portant of current secondary school problems. 


Preface to an Educational Philosophy. I. B. BERKSON. 
New York City: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv+250. $2.50. 

A careful treatment of a philosophy of American 
education written to clarify the differences of opinion 
on philosophic and social fundamentals. The book is 
divided into three parts: Part One, The Nature of 
Educational Philosophy; Part Two, Democracy as a 
Social Philosophy; and Part Three, Aspects of a Re- 
constructed Educational Policy. 


Language in General Education. New York City: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. xii+226. $2.00. 


Another volume in the series of publications pre- 
pared by the Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Association. 
The Committee on the Function of English in Gen- 
eral Education divides its report into five chapters: 
I. An Approach to Language in General Education; 
II. The Interdependence of English and Other Sub- 
jects; III. Language Teaching in the Field of Eng- 
lish; IV. The Basis of Language Teaching in English; 
V. Suggested Applications and Methods. 


The Child and His Curriculum. J. Murray LEE and 
Dorris May LEE, New York City: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940. Pp. xv+-652. $3.00. 

This splendid manual for active or prospective ele- 
mentary school principals, supervisors, and teachers 
deals with the newer program of education in relation 
to the child’s needs. The first part deals with under- 
standing the elementary school child and presents the 
child as a growing organism, as a developing per- 
sonality, as a learner, and as motivated by purposes 
and interests. The latter part of the book offers ex- 
periences as the curriculum. Social, language, num- 
ber, scientific, and healthful experiences are carefully 
analyzed. Suggestions for developing new programs 
and organizing the unit of work are given as well as 
sources of material to be used. 


Textbooks 


American Democracy Anew. 
ALEXANDER. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. vi+614. $1.40. 

The problems of American democracy are presented 
and interpreted not only in relation to historical 
background and national purpose but also in relation 


OpuM, MEYER, HOLDEN, 
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to the realities of our resources and our regions. It 
does not attempt to solve our national problems but 
presents a comprehensive picture of America and its 
regions, and it gives many samplings of topics and 
problems. The book is of particular interest for the 
emphasis it gives to Southern problems and _ pros- 
pects, 

In organization, illustration, and provision for study 
aids this book is fully abreast of the best modern 
practice. Beyond this, its authorship gives confidence 
in the soundness of its treatment. That the sociolog- 
ical implications, especially with regard to the 
South, receive adequate emphasis is assured by the 
collaboration of Dr. Howard W. Odum and Dr. Harold 
D. Meyer whose reputations in the field of sociology 
are nation-wide. The soundness of the pedagogical 
approach is equally well vouched for by the collabora- 
tion of B. S. Holden, head of the Department of 
Social Studies of the Peabody Demonstration School, 
and Fred M. Alexander, Acting Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education in our own State Department. 


Science in Our Modern World, RALPH K. WATKINS and 
WINIFRED Perky. New York City: Macmillan, 
1940, 

A set of three new textbooks providing a thorough 
groundwork in the science field for pupils of the 
junior high school age. The authors have presented a 
broadening science course with plenty of material for 
class work as well as for outside activities. Pupils 
are encouraged to find new ways to use scientific 
knowledge and scientific procedures. 

Understanding Science, Book One. Pp. 432. 

Science for Daily Use, Book Two. Pp. 500. 

Science for Human Control, Book Three. Pp. 558. 


Second Reader. 
York City: 


Series to accompany We Grow Up, 
AUTHUR GATES and others. New 
Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 49 each. 

A set of six attractive booklets written to accom- 
pany the Second Reader, We Grow Up. If the booklet 
is read subsequent to the unit for which it is intended, 
all the words will be familiar to the child, with the 
exception of fifteen new words which are listed on the 
last page. The booklets named in order are: Animals 

Are Fun; Always Ready; Brownie and His Friends; 

Animals Work, Too; Pueblo Indian Stories; and We 

Go Away. 

Europe, Revised Edition, NE.tiir B. ALLEN. 
Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+419. $1.12. 

An elementary-school text of the Geograpliical and 

Industrial Studies which gives the pupil a simple 

and clear picture of the life and conditions of 

Europe by showing the problems which underlie all 

map symbols. Numerous illustrations and maps are 

included. 


Boston: 


D. C. Heath and 


Walt Disney Story Books. Boston: 
Co., 1940. 

A new set of eight readers for the first several 

elementary grades. 


Each book is profusely illus- 
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trated with the inimitable Walt Disney characters 
in color. 
Here They Are. ANDRA WALVE. Pp. 56. $.68. 
The primer of this delightful series relates the 
adventures of Minnie and Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, and Pluto. 
Pinocchio. Adopted from Collodi by DororHy WALTER 
BarucH,. Pp. 90. $.68. 
The fourth of the readers in order of difficulty in 


reading tells the exciting story of the famous puppet. 


OTis W. 
Boston: 


Everyday Biology. Francis D. CURTIs, 
CALDWELL, and NINA HENRY SHERMAN. 
Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. xi+698. $1.92. 

The purpose of this practical, dynamic course for 
high school students is threefold: to present a broad 
understanding of the major life processes and activi- 
ties; to encourage a lasting interest in nature and in 
biology study; and to develop the pupil’s ability to 
do critical thinking. The material is organized 
around eight comprehensive units each of which em- 
phasizes biology’s social and economic significance 
and the opportunities for its application in everyday 
life. Ample provision is made for individual differ- 
ences. 

DWIGHT 

Bos- 


Stage Fright and What To Do About It. 
EVERETT WATKINS and HARRISON M. KARR. 
ton: Expression Co., 1940. Pp. 110. $1.50. 

An analytical, clever, and amusing little book on 
the causes of and the cure for stage fright. Pre- 
pared by experts in the training of speakers, this 
treatment will be helpful to speakers, singers, club 
leaders, and those who meet and deal with people. 


Introductory Business Training. JOHN M. BREWER, 
FLoyD HURLBUT, and JUVENILIA CASEMAN. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. viii4+524. $.60. Work- 
book, complete edition, $.84. Part I, $.56. Part II, 
$.52. Manual available for teachers. 

A practical up-to-date treatment of the organization 
and operation of the business world. The purpose 
of the book is to help the student to become an in- 
telligent user of the services of business and to guide 
him in his selection of studies and in his vocational 
decision. The twelve major units of the text are 
divided into twenty-six chapters; each chapter is fol- 
lowed by practical helps for personal application of 
the subject matter. 

Citizenship and Civic Affairs. HAROLD RucGcG. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. xv+610. $1.88. 

A unified course in social science in which history, 
geography, and civics are studied in close relation- 
ship. This introductory volume of the Community 
and National Life series provides a course in reading 
and study for any year of high school and seeks to 
give the pupil a well-rounded picture of our govern- 
ment and life. Emphasis is placed on the main con- 
ditions and problems which confront the student as 
a citizen of the world. Pupil’s Workbook and a 
Teacher’s Manual are available. 

















World Geography. A. W. ABRAMS and E. L. THURSTON, 


Syracuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing Co., 
1940. 

The economic importance of countries and depend- 
encies is stressed in this new geography. The authors 
endeavor to acquaint the pupil with the underlying 
causes of the many changes which are taking place 
in the world today. This edition is well illustrated 


and contains excellent maps and graphs. 


Kee and Bah. E.izaBetH Pack. New York City: 
American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 176. 

A reader for small children about the life of the 
Navajo Indians. Kee and his sister Bah are lovable 
children who lead a busy and exciting life. The 
author taught for three years in the Navajo day 
schools and has written an authentic and engaging 
account of Navajo child life. 


Discovering Our World, Book III. Wiiaur L. BErav- 
CHAMP, MARY MELROSE, and GLENN QO. BLOUGH. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1939. Pp. 464. 
$.75. 

This text in science for boys and girls of the sixth 
grade is the third volume of the Discovering Our 
World series. The step-by-step development of the 
fundamental concepts of science is presented through 
the unit-problem plan. Emphasis is placed on direct 
observation, experimentation, and careful thinking. 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra. OSWALD 
TOWER and WINFIELD M. Siwes. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1940. Pp. v+175. $1.20. 


A carefully edited presentation of elementary alge- 
bra written for the second year of high school or 
the latter part of the first year. Ample material is 
included for drill in mechanical operations with fre- 
quent cumulative reviews, both for the average as 
well as for the superior student. Representative 
examinations and review questions are outstanding 
features of the latter part of the book. 


Standard Arithmetics, Grade Hight. Harry 
DeW. DeGroaT and WILLIAM E, Youne. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 
xiii4 632, 

This modern and scientific textbook which com- 
pletes the new Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 
Series gives precedence to the pupil’s needs in what- 
ever endeavor he may follow after the completion of 
the elementary grades. The unit plant of organiza- 
tion provides for clear presentation of each topic, 
drills, individual differences, periodic tests, reviews, 
self-rating and final check-ups. 


New 


Getting the Meaning, Books 1, 2, and 3. W. S. GUILER 
and J. H. CoLeMaNn. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co., 1940. Pp. 80. $.40 each. Teacher’s 
Manual. Pp. 44. Free. 

Prepared by experts, this new series of workbooks 
for improving reading is adaptable for a semester's 
work in grades 7-8, 9-10, and 11-12, depending on the 
reading level of the group. Each book provides in- 
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struction in effective reading by guiding the pupil 
through regular exercises which will enable him to 
concentrate on and to develop these six reading 
habits: (1) word meaning (2) total meaning (3) 
central thought (4) detail meaning (5) organization 
and (6) summarization. 


Modern Agricultural Mathematics. MAURICE NADLER. 
New York City: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
1940. Pp. + 315. $2.00. 


A year’s course in practical mathematics for stu- 
dents of agriculture in high schools, vocational schools 
and rural schools. The first part of the book deals 
with the rules and formulas needed in the measure- 
ment of length, area, direction, and volume, each 
unit being followed by practical applications to farm 
problems. The last part of the text seeks to develop 
skills in calculations involved in dairying, feeding 
of farm animals, soil fertility, farm mechanics, and 
finance and management. This book will prove useful 
to farmers and general readers also. 


Spain and America. Doris K. Akvgona, Rose L 
FRIEDMAN, and EsTHER P. CARVAJAL. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1940. Pp. 510. $1.88. 


This timely publication in the Language, Litera- 
ture, and Life series is an integrated course in read- 
ing, language study, and civilization for the second 
year of Spanish, and is centered around the life 
and literature of Spanish-speaking peoples in the 
New World. The introductory unit treats the life 
of old Spain while the succeeding units deal with 
early Spanish explorers to this country and their 
influence on our development, the history of Mexico 
and South America, and the literature of well-known 
South American people. A short play set in San 
Antonio is presented as one unit. Unusual attention 
is given to the significant relationship between the 
two Americas. 


The Strathmore Plan. CHARLES B. Price, LENA D. 
Price, and FranK N. FREEMAN. Aurora, Ill.: The 


Strathmore Co., 1939. 

Practice Slate. 

Class Record. 

The Teacher's Manual for English. 
The Teacher's Manual for Arithmetic. 

The Strathmore Plan consists of new, motivated, 
self-administrative material for testing-teaching-prac- 
ticing-testing-reteaching the skills in arithmetic and 
English. Ample tests and practice exercises are in- 
cluded for all the arithmetic skills usually taught in 
grades two through eight, and in language skills 
usually taught in grades two through six. Test and 
practice sheets are provided in the form of trans- 
parent sheets which are separate and are used in the 
slate. The work is checked, and the scores and errors 
are recorded. This plan should be excellent for in- 
dividual work and as a remedial device in these two 
subjects. 
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Human Nature and the Social Order. E. L. Tuorn- 
DIKE.. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 

Pp. 1019. 
This book presents certain facts and principles of 
psychology needed by students of sociology, govern- 


ment, economics, law, and other sciences of human 
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affairs. It also presents certain facts of sociology, 
criminology, economics, political science, and law, 
which must be considered in connection with the psy- 
chology of the matters in question. It is reeommended 
for those who wish to know not only why human 
beings behave as they do but how they may learn to 
behave better. 


Recent Outstanding Children's Books 


Grades 1-3 

The Hollyberrys. Atice and Bennett, CLeo Dat- 
GLIESH. Illustrated by Pru Herric. New York: 
Scribner, 1939. $1.20*. 


Simple story of the everyday activities of the 
Hollyberry family who build a house, plant a garden, 
picnic, buy a car, and do many things which other 
families do. 

MARGARET FRISKEY. [llu- 
York: Oxford, 


Pot Luck with Lobsters. 
strated by Lucia Patton. 
1939. $1.20*. 

Anne and Yvon are two children of Brittany who 
have many adventures while trying to catch enough 
lobsters to buy new clothes to wear at the fisherman’s 
fete at Concarneau. Grades 3-4. 


New 


Kokwa: A Little Koala Bear. THERESA KALAB (Author- 
Illustrator). New York: Longmans, 1939. $1 20*. 
Appealing picture-tale of a baby koala bear who 
lived in the Red Gum Forest of Australia, of his 
later experiences in a circus, and of his final reunion 
with his family. 


Grades 4-7 
The Log of Christopher Columbus’ First Voyage to 
America in the Year 1492 as Copied Out in Brief 
by Bartholomew Las Casas, One of His Com- 
panions, with illustrations by J. O’H. Cosgrave, 
II. New York: Wm. R. Scott, 1938. $1.60*. 
This represents the first product of an undertaking 
unique in the annals of publishing books for children, 
the presentation of original source material which 
can be put in the hands of children. The language 
is simple and terse, and the format attractive. The 
second and most recent of this series is Homes in the 
Wilderness: A Pilgrim’s Journal of Plymouth Planta- 
tion in 1620, by William Bradford and others of the 
Mayflower Co.; illustrated by Mary Wilson Stuart 
(New York. Wm. R. Scott, 1940. $1.60*), which is 
equally attractive. 


Penquin Twins. JANE TOMPKINS. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. New York: Stokes, 1939. $1.20*. 
Authentic desription of the normal family life of 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor 
School Libraries, State Board of Education 


penquins in the Anarctic as exhibited in the enter- 
taining exploits of Peter Penquin and his sister Pam. 


Quetzal Quest. V. WoLFGANG VON HAGEN and QUAIL 
HAWKINS. Illustrated by Antonio Sotomayor. New 
York: Harcourt, 1939. $1.60*. 

Two American naturalists, with the aid of a twelve- 
year-old Central American Indian boy, succeed in 
capturing a number of quetzals, rare and beautiful 
birds never before captured and brought alive from 
their native habitat in the jungles of Honduras to 
the United States. A colorful 
exploration. 


account of scientific 


High School 
Kentucky Cargo. 
millan, 1939. 


ALLAN DwicHt. New York: 
$1.60*, 

Exciting account of the adventures of young Scott 
Hillyer who left Philadelphia to join his brother 
on the Kentucky frontier in 1795 and who became 
involved in a plot to force Kentucky and Tennessee 
to secede from the Union. How the boys and their 
friends succeed in foiling the plot makes a colorful 
tale of life on the Mississippi at this period. 


Mac- 


Nansen. ANNA GERTRUDE HALL. Illustrated by Boris 
Artzybasheff. New York: Jr. Guild, 1940. $2.00*. 
Inspiring account of the life of the great Nor- 
wegian, Fridtjof Nansen, Arctic explorer, scientist, 
and statesman who spent a great part of his life 
working for lasting world peace after the first World 
War. An outstanding contribution to modern adoles- 
cent biography—interesting, well written, and a physi- 
cally beautiful book. 


Abraham Lincoln: A Biography in Pictures. AGNES 
Rocers. New York: Little, 1939. $1.60*. 
Approximately 175 old photographs, prints, litho- 
graphs, paintings, etc. arranged in chronological order 
and with explanatory text to present the life-story 


of the Civil War president in pictures. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia publie schools. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
District F Meeting, April 27, 1940 


BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the District 
F Teachers Association of the Virginia Education 
Association, assembled in Covington, Va., on this, 
the 27th day of April, 1940, propose the following 
resolutions: 


1. District F expresses its appreciation to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia and to those members of the 
General Assembly who sincerely supported the 
Three-Point Program. 


to 


District F expresses its appreciation to Super- 

intendent Sidney B. Hall and to the State Board 

of Education for their untiring efforts in behalf 
of the teachers and pupils of the State of Virginia. 

3. District F expresses its appreciation to President 
Joseph Healy, to the Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Francis S. Chase, and to the other officers of the 
Virginia Education Association for their untiring 
efforts in behalf of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, and to assure them of the continued whole- 
hearted support of this District. 

4. District F expresses its appreciation to the city 
of Covington and to all those who, through arrange- 
ments, have made possible this program and have 
appeared on this program, 

5. District F renews its pledge to and support of the 
Three-Point Educational Program in its entirety. 

6. Inasmuch as District F has not had a president 
of the Virginia Education Association and inas- 
much as it now has a distinguished member who 
has contributed much to the cause of education, 
it presents Mr. J. J. Fray of Campbell County 
as its candidate for Virginia Education Associa- 
tion president at the November meeting and 
pledges him its whole-hearted support. 

7. District F makes the following recommendations 
to the Constitution Committee: 

1. In order to make our meeting more demo- 
cratic, each division represented in District 
F be entitled to one voting delegate for each 
ten teachers or fraction thereof, to transact 
the business of the District and to vote at 
its meetings, in order that each division may 
be represented according to its teacher popu- 
lation. 

That each division be assessed ten cents (10c) 

per teacher as its proportionate part of de- 

fraying the expenses of the district meeting, 
each division having paid its dues to qualify 
its delegates to vote. 

8. That the district vice president be requested to 
have suggestions for a constitution sent in from 
each division prior to the district meeting of 1940. 

9. That these resolutions be printed in the Virginia 
Journal of Education and a copy of each sent to 
each local president. 

( E. C. Snyder 

) W. A. Early 


bo 


R. C. Childress, Chr. 


Committee Etta Brandt, Sec’y 
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On the Death of Miss Bessie V. Justis 

WHueErEAs, the teachers of Blackstone High School 
were deeply grieved by the death, on March 20, of 
Miss Bessie V. Justis, member of the elementary 
faculty, and for many years a beloved and competent 
teacher of the seventh grade; and 

WHEREAS, she was deeply interested in all phases 
of education and contributed to the pleasure and 
development of those with whom she was associated 
through her work, both in the school and community; 
and 

WHEREAS, she will be greatly missed by the people 
of the community, and by none more than those with 
whom she taught; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, first, that in the death of Bessie 
Justis we have lost a valued friend and co-worker 
and that we are deeply grieved at her passing; and 
that we do extend to the bereaved family our sincere 
sympathy in their sorrow and the assurance of our 
appreciation of what such a loss means to her loved 
ones; and 

Second, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the members of the family and to the Virginia Journal 
of Education and the Courier Record for publication. 

{ Janie Dodson 
Committee J Agnes Epes 
| Agnes Lee Grigg 
On the Death of Miss Nannie M. Davis 

Wuereas, God, in His infinite wisdom, removed 
from our midst, on the evening of April 6, 1940, our 
beloved former co-worker and friend, Miss Nannie 
M. Davis, we, the members of the Alexandria Educa- 
tional Association, submit the following resolutions 
of respect: 

WHEREAs, for a period of more than forty years, 
Miss Davis was a competent and faithful teacher in 
the primary schools of Alexandria; 

WHEREAS, under her leadership hundreds of lives 
have been molded and guided and sent out into life’s 
activities as useful men and women; and whereas, 
there are no monuments so cherished, so valued, so 
precious as a living human being, and Miss Nannie, 
as she was lovingly called, has left hundreds of them 
in whose memory she will always live; 

WHerEAS, her classroom, always exhibited peace, 
love and harmony, giving an atmosphere that we love 
to find; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that, in the death of 
Miss Davis, we have lost a valued friend, we are 
deeply grieved at her passing, we do extend to the 
bereaved family our deepest sympathy, and that we 
shall miss her; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this be spread upon 
the minutes of the Alexandria Education Association 
and copies sent to the Virginia Journal of Education 
and to the Alerandria Gazette for publication, and 
to members of her immediate family. 

Eulalie Gardner 
Committee J Willie M. Payne 
[ Fannie Lee Goodwin 
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CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION AND 
COMMUNITY CULTURE 


The First Annual Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, will be held at the School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, July 8-19. 

Conference Theme: Understanding and Enriching 
the Interrelation of the Growing Child and Com- 
munity Living. 

The guiding purposes of the conference are: 

(1) To help teachers understand through direct 
experiencing principles of learning advocated 
for children. 

(2) To demonstrate techniques for 
school and community living. 

(3) To provide educators with a 
test the values in democratic cooperation. 

(4) To provide observation and participation in 
actual classroom activities. 


interrelating 


laboratory to 


The following persons have been invited to serve as 
group leaders: Miss Alice Miel, Curriculum. Co- 
ordinator, Public Schools, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Department of Education, 
Virginia; Mr. Willard Goslin, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri; Dr. Pickens Harris, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. John Bartky, Chicago Teachers College; Miss 
Minnie E. Fallon, Chicago Public Schools. 


Among the speakers at the general meetings are: 
E. O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University; George Stoddard, Professor, University 
of Iowa; Walter Larves, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago; W. H. Kilpatrick, North- 
western University (Summer Session); W. Carson 
Ryan, Progressive Education Association, New York 
City. 
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ENGRAVING CO.; : 
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ARTISTS —{=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 


























i re Fae pai vee 
_Make Your Mexico Reservations | 

THROUGH US | 
We are official agents for W. F. E. A. Tours | 
and can make complete arrangements from | 
your home city. Richmond rates $146.50 up | 
Coach—$216.45 up Pullman. Write for full | 
information. 


OTHER TRIPS—CONDUCTED OR INDEPENDENT 
TO THE WEST—CALIFORNIA—ALASKA—CANADA 


Ask for our “‘Vacation Guide” 


Cc. O. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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$500 OFFERED FOR SHORT TRAVEL 
LETTERS 


“The Instructor” is offering $500 in cash prizes for 
the best 50 letters of approximately 500 words on 
“Where I Should Like to Go on My Vacation This 
Year—and Why.” The first five prizes are $100, $75, 
$50, $30, and $20. There are also 45 prizes of $5 each. 
The Contest is open to all persons professionally iden- 
tified with schools and colleges, also to seniors in 
teacher-training institutions—except that winners of 
prizes larger than $10 in previous Travel Contests 
of “The Instructor’ are not eligible. The closing 
date of the Contest is June 10, 1940, and awards 
will be made by July 1. For full details, address: 
W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, “‘The Instructor,” 
Dansville, N. Y. 


THE PASSING OF MRS. NORA L. 


BOCOCK 

We regret the passing on April 1 of Mrs. Norah L. 
Bocock of Staunton. Mrs. Bocock had taught in the 
schools of Augusta County for more than thirty years 
and also in the Indian schools of New Mexico and 
Nevada. She had served as president of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education for twelve years. Augusta 
County has lost a conscientious, tireless worker in 
the cause of education. 














PERSONAL LOANS EVERY 
DAY 


First and Merchants makes 
personal loans every day to 
salaried men and women, 
workmen, business men, pro- 
fessional people and execu- 
tives. Requirements are rea- 
sonable; no needless red tape; 
no investigation fee; fair 
rates. Ask at any office. 








FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OVER 15,000 PUPILS 


in Virginia Schools 


are now using 


JUNIOR ANTHOLOGIES | 


published by Laidlaw Brothers 








These JUNIOR AN- 
THOLOGIES offer a lit- 
erature program that com- 
petes successfully with 
radio, movies, and maga- 
zines. The series has a 
balanced organization of 
selections that have emo- 
tional appeal as well as 
instructive value... 4 


combination that leads to 
lit- 


definite elevation of 
erary taste 





Pupils Now Using The JUNIOR 


a] 


Anthologies Can Continue The 
Same Literature Program with 
These High-School Anthologies: 


World Literature, for Grade 
8; Literary Types, for Grade 
9: American Literature, and 
English Literature, for Grades 
10 and 11 offer an ex- 
cellent continuation program 
of studies in prose and poetry 
for seventh-graders now us- 
ing the Junior Anthologies; 
or any book of the High 
School Series can be used in 
grades specified, even if not 
preceded by other books of 
the series. 





Write for Complete Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Publishers 


79 Ninth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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y “SOUTH OF THE BORDER 





Thrilling Days 


in Mexico City with 
visits to 
Pyramids of Tenayuca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Ruins of Teopanzolco 


Famous Floating Gardens 
of Xochimilco 


Desert of the Lions 
Old Convent Catacombs 


The Cities ot 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Cholula and Pueblo 


and other points 
of interest 


For Coast-to-Coast 

Travelers 
—an ideal Stop-over 

Side Trip 

You can join these tours 

at San Antonio or at 

other points listed below. 

Minimum round trip all- 

expense-inclusive Coach 

fares from various points 

are: 


San Antonio ---- $95 
Ft. Worth $108 
New Orleans $16 
Memphis $iis 
Kansas City $123 
St. Louis . $19 
Pullman accommodations also 
available 

TOURS LEAVE each Satur- 
day beginning June 29 
eight consecutive weeks. From 


San Antonio following day 


DOWN MEXICO WAY’ 


In furtherance of the GOOD NEIGH- 
BOR MOVEMENT, the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations 
Travel Bureau, Inc., offers an outstand- 
ing travel value. 


12 DAY 
all-expense-inclusive TOURS 


MEXICO 
CITY 


This is the year for Mexico! And these 
eight trips, leaving at convenient in- 
tervals during the Summer, provide a 
delightful and inexpensive way of visit- 
ing Mexico under most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Special courtesies await 
the members of these W.F.E.A. Travel 
Bureau tours—and the group purchas- 
ing power of teachers is utilized to 
bring costs to most attractive levels 
without sacrifice of entertainment or 
sight-seeing features. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS—These tours 
are by no means limited to members of 
the teaching profession. They are ap- 
pealing to all who are interested in 
Mexico and the Good Neighbor Move- 
ment. 


COOL WEATHER—T opographic profile 
shows how quickly the route rises to 
cool altitudes of a mile or more. Aver- 


age Summer temperature in Mexico 
City is 62°F. 





V 


For complete free information 
consult your own travel agent 
or use coupon. 





World Federation of Education Associations 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. ; 
Please send further information regarding your Mexico 


{ Travel Bureau, Inc. 
l 

. City Tours. 

| NAME 

; STREET 

{ CITY 

1 

i STATE 
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PRACTICE LEAVES 
IN ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS 
FORMS A, B, C, D, 


Made by Teachers 
in Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


LOGAN, CLEVELAND, and HOFFMAN 





of grammar, 


—facilitates rapid scoring. 


ard handbooks. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 


Provide rapid drills and tests in the fundamentals 


sentence structure, punctuation, and 


spelling, with provision for recording grades and plot- 


ting a progress curve. A Check Book—a marking key 


Page references to stand- 


Two sets may be used simultaneously, 


for teaching and testing. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















LISTEN TO 
“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 





| Each Monday—/ p.m. 
NBC Red Network 
86 Stations Including— 


Richmond WMBG Norfolk 

Nashville WSM Washington WRC 
Atlanta WSB New York WEAF 
Cincinnati WLW Baltimore WFBR 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 











a 


WTAR | 
































Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 





Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


a i i 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Lan 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Official Tour for 1940 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


Following the NEA convention in Milwaukee, the Virginia party will leave on 


Friday, July 5, for Yellowstone Park by way of Chicago. 


Ar. 


Lv. 
. Cedar City, Utah Un. Pac. Bus 8:00 am Wed. July 10 


West Yellowstone, Mont. Un. Pac. 7:30 am Sun. July 7 


Here we leave our Special-Pullman Cars to enter famed Yellowstone National Park—Nature’s 
Curiosity Shop—with its lofty peaks, forests living and fossil, wild flowers in profusion, can- 
yons and amazing geysers, buffalo, moose, and bears. At night you may sit around a camp fire and 
enjoy a songfest, or dance to the music of an orchestra in the hotel. Our nights in Yellowstone 
will be spent at Grand Canyon Hotel and Old Faithful Inn. During our stay in Yellowstone we 
shall visit Fountain Paint Pot, Excelsior Geyser, Thumb Paint Pots, Dunraven Pass, Old Faith- 
ful, Roosevelt Lodge, Norris Basin, Yellowstone Lake, Grand Canyon, Great Falls—twice the 
height of Niagara—Buffalo Corral, Mammoth Hot Springs, and other scenic wonders. 


West Yellowstone, Mont. Un. Pac. 1:00 pm Tues. July 9 


On arrival at Cedar City we shall have breakfast at El] Escalante Hotel, leaving Cedar City 
at 9:30 a.m. to begin our tour through Cedar Breaks National Monument, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Kaibab Forest, Grand Canyon National Park, Mt. Carmel Highway, and Zion 
National Park. Leaving Cedar City we shall divide into groups and be assigned to a bus with 
a guide from the University of Utah who will be with us throughout the six-day tour of the parks. 

It will be impossible here to attempt to describe the sculptured walls of Bryce, the weird 
statuary-masterpieces of erosion, great natural bridges, Grand Canyon—“The Divine Abyss”, 
the scenic thrills that can be found nowhere else on earth but here. The nights will be spent 
at Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon Lodges, where either campfires or dancing may be enjoyed 
in the evening. Well kept swimming pools may be enjoyed. 


. Cedar City, Utah Un. Pac. Bus 10:30 pm Mon. July 15 
. Salt Lake City, Utah Un. Pac. 6:25 am Tues. July 16 


After breakfast at Hotel Utah we shall leave in chartered motor busses for a complete tour 
of Salt Lake City. We shall visit the Marmon Temple, Tabernacle, Brigham Young’s homes, 
State Capitol, University, Fort Douglas, the famous Wasatch Drive, and a portion of the Old 
Marmon Trail, returning in time for the noon organ recital in the Tabernacle. We shall have 
luncheon at Hotel Utah. 

In the afternoon we shall drive to Great Salt Lake—the “Dead Sea” of America. A stop 
will be made at Saltair Beach and you should take your bathing suit along for a swim in the 
buoyant waters of Great Salt Lake where you cannot sink. 

On this circle tour we pass copper mills and smelters, salt refineries and salt fields, and re- 
turning to the city we cross over the Jordan River. 


. Salt Lake City, Utah D.&R.G.W. 9:35 pm Tues. July 16 


On our trip from Salt Lake City to Pueblo, Colo., we shall pass through the spectacular Rocky 
Mountains aboard the “Scenic Limited” crack train of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, known as “The Scenic Line of the World”. Our train passes through Price River Canyon 
and The Royal Gorge where a stop is made to allow us to alight and glimpse this wonder spot 
and examine The Hanging Bridge. The World’s Highest Bridge is 1,053 feet above the rail- 
road tracks. : 

On the return trip, a two-hour stop will be made in Pueblo, Colorado, from which place the 
party will return to Virginia by way of Kansas City, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, arriving all 
points in Virginia, Friday, July 19. 


RESERVATIONS. Pullman reservations will be assigned in order of application. No deposit is 


required, but payment in full should be received by June 10. In the event it becomes necessary 
for a member of the party to withdraw for any reason, refund in full will be made. 

Hotel and Pullman reservations have been made for 80 persons and it will be necessary to 
limit the size of the party to this number. We cannot urge too strongly that teachers and 
their friends make early reservations for this unusual tour. 


For further information and complete itinerary, write Francis S. Chase, 401 North 


Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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NEW PRIMARY READERS 


Winky, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. Day by Day is the primer, To and Fro the first reader, 
and Faces and Places the second reader. 


Outstanding features which distinguish the Quinlan Readers from others are an 
interesting serial story running through the readers from beginning to end, highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, songs whose appealing melody and 
familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


The vocabulary of the Quinlan Readers, carefully controlled as to quality, quan- 
tity, gradation, and repetition, is the child’s own. 


The states of Georgia and New Mexico have adopted the Quinlan Readers for 
basal use on a multiple list. 


The new Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, are the simplest anc st at- 
tractive science readers for first and second grades. 


Primarily science texts, these books meet every essential standard ot a basal 
reader. The text of the first reader is in verse and rhyme. The pictures are repro- 
duced in four colors from actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the 
page present important science concepts with a touch of humor. 


The state of Kentucky has already {f : 
adopted the Rainbow Readers for basal Ne \Via\eeul-aas 
use in the first and second grades. The § IN SCIENCE! 
state of Georgia has adopted both read- saad 
ers for co-basal use. The states of 

O Louisiana and Oklahoma have adopted 
ed . Adventures in Science for supplemen- 
V7 la tary reading in the first grade. 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 
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